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Shakespeare, 


E well-known composer, vocalist, and. 
pianist, was born at Croydon in 1849. 


He showed a taste for music when a 

youth, and was organist already at the 
age of thirteen. He studied first under the 
famous violinist Molique, but gained the King’s 
Scholarship at the Royal Academy of Music in 
1866, and studied for five years under Sir W. 
Sterndale Bennett. “While a student there he 
produced a pianoforte sonata, a pianoforte trio, 
a capriccio for pianoforte and orchestra, and a 
pianoforte concerto. 

In 1871 he won the Mendelssohn Scholarship 
for composition and pianoforte playing. He 
then proceeded to Leipzig, and his Symphony 
in C minor was producéd at the Oewandhauss 
under his own direction. But he made the happy 
discovery that he possessed a tenor voice,and was 
at once sent to Italy to study under Lamperti. 
He remained there two years’ and a half. He 
returned to England in 1875, and three years 
later was appointed Professor of Singing, and 
in 1880 conductor of orchestral concerts, at the 
Royal Academy of Music. He is well known 
as a concert and oratorio singer. 

An overture of his has been performed at the 
Crystal Palace, and his pianoforte concerto at 
the Brighton Festival of 1879. 








Ofaccafo. 


wanraee i Glamis 


HUSBAND : “ Confound that Smith ! he’s the 
most forgetful man on earth. I asked him yes- 
terday to post a letter for me, and, by Jove! he 
forgot all about it. I ought to have done it 
myself.” 

WIFE : “ Well, why didn’t you?” 

HUuSBAND : “I forgot to.” 


Se nd 

A FEw years ago, in a little country theatre, 
a local piece was being performed, and in it a 
man had to take poison and die. 

He had taken the poison, finished his great 
speech, and fallen. He gave a very realistic 
twist, leaped to his feet again in a second, and 
then stood, looking the picture of misery. 

The audience thought this splendid acting, 
till they heard the stage-manager hiss angrily,— 

“Why don’t you die? I want to change the 
scene.” 

Then roars of laughter pealed forth as the 
dying man replied,— 

“How can I die on about forty blessed tacks?” 

& & & 

SHE was so inconsolable for the death of her 
husband, that when she played the piano she 
touched only the. black keys. 


& fe 
A YOUNG man of very sweet demeanour 


| entered Lyon & Healy’s music store on State 


Street, Chicago, and addressed the young lady 
behind the counter,— 

“1 heard a waltz at a picnic last week, and I 
want to know if you have it?” 

“What is the name of it?” 

“T don’t know,” said the young man, “ but 
the tune went something like this.” Then he 
hummed : “Dum, dum, de, dum, dum ; de, di, 
di, de, dum; da, da, de, da, da; de dum, de 
dum, dum.” 

After two or three attempts on the part of the 
young man, the lady went to a piano and got 
out some popular waltzes, and played them 
through. Finally, she tried one not a bit like 
the “dum, dum” humming, when the young 
man said delightedly,— 

“That's it. Will you please play it again ?” 

The young lady was obliging, and the very 
meek gentleman smiled sweetly and said,— 

“Thank you. 1 did so want to hear it again ! 
I play everything by ear.” 

And out he walked. 

eo 

“You don’t belong to the same scale as I,” 
remarked the flute scornfully to the cornet. 

“Oh, you’re both of you windy,” observed 
the harp from his corner. 

“You're a lyre,” yelled the cello, waking up 
suddenly. 

“Why, you bass viol thing,” returned the 
insulted harp, “who said anything to you, you 
growling old infiddle ?” 

And a row would have been imminent if the 
rest of the band, with grest umes of mind, 





had not struck up noisily the air of “ Home, 
Sweet Home!” 
$o¢ 


“ How beautifully your daughter plays,” said 
Mrs. Peterby. The music. ceased at that 
moment. The door opened and a German 
professor said: ‘‘Pefore I finishes tuning dot 
piano I vants mine tollar and a half.” 

$o¢ 

VERDI was recently asked by the editor of 
an Italian paper for a musical contribution. 
Here is what the author of “Aida” and 
“Otello” wrote : “Dear Mr. Repasco, I have 
nothing unpublished that I could offer you for 
the ‘Genova-Iberia ;’ but as you talk about 
agriculture, in which I am a di/ettante, 1 should 
like to express my wish that this noble occupa- 
tion would be more diligently pursued in our 
country. What a source of riches it would 
prove for our Italy! Fewer musicians, fewer 
lawyers, fewer doctors, and more farmers—that 
is what I wish for my country. —Yours, etc., 
G. VERDI.” 

$04 


Wuat Sir Arthur Sullivan said or sung 
before deciding on taking a villa at Turbie, on 
the Riviera,—“ Turbie, or not Turbie, that is 
the question.” ', He is now hard at work writing 
a new opera (founded, we believe, on “Cox 
and. Box”), and “I am here,” he ‘says, in his 
quaint way, “because I dort’t want to be dis- 
turbie’d.” 

6d 


ST. JAMEs’s HALL.—The season at this hall 
opened on January 8, when the new stall and 
balcony seats, which have cost upwards of £ 1000, 
were found duly placed in position. The pro- 
vision of new seats which has thus followed the 
installation, a few years since, of the electric 
light, appears to imply that the authorities, in 
their leisurely way, really have recognised the 
desirability of improving a hall which in the 
season lets for between £60 and £70 per diem. 
This at any rate shows. good intentions, and if 
the directors had been compelled to sit (with- 
out overcoats) throughout the performance of 
Berlioz’s “Faust” on January 8, or even through 
the Popular Concert on Monday, further 
measures might, perhaps, be expedited. 

eos 

IN regard to the forthcoming performance of 
“Hamlet” at the Haymarket with Mr. Hen- 
schel’s music, the latter desires us to say that a 
statement which appeared in some of the papers 
to the effect that all the themes in the Danish 
March were national Danish melodies is not 
correct. The only national melodies used by 
Mr. Henschel in the entire composition being 
two themes in the Trio of the Danish March. 

$d 

MRS. BLOOBUMPER (as Miss Highsee re- 
tires); “I.think the refrain was the best part 
of the song.” 


BLOOBUMPER : “Yes; but I began to fear 
she never would.” 


Mrs, BLOOBUMPER : “ Never. would what?” 
BLOOBUMPER : “ Refrain.” 
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How to Practide. 


We publish in our Music Supplement cach month, 
for our young readers, a short piece by some one of 
the great masters, with explanatory remarks, which 
we hope may help them to understand and practise with 
pleasure the beautiful works which have interested and 
delighted generations of earnest students. 


HE short piece which we publish this 
month is specially suitable to our 
younger readers, It is taken from a 
sonatina by Diabelli, a composer whose 

educational works have survived, while his 
operas, cantatas, etc., have been forgotten. 
This little Scherzo is very easy to understand, 
being principally made up of one short phrase, 
repeated in various ways. It is a good first 
exercise on the crossing of the right hand over 
the left, as this crossing, though repeated eight 
times (at bars 2, 4, etc.), is always quite easy. 

Make the bass very equal, and not too hard. 
A slight accent at the beginning of each bar is 
always advisable. Take care that the staccatos 
are lightly played, wherever they occur. The 
chords at bars 17, 18, etc. (L. H.) must not be 
heavily struck. They should be played with 
very loose knuckles. Mark the syncopation, or 
displaced accents, in bar 15. 

At first count six ina bar; afterwards, when 
the piece goes easily and quickly, count two at 
the first and fourth quavers. We have marked 
avery slow /empo for the first practice of the 
Scherzo. It should be thoroughly learned at 
this rate, and then thé speed may be gradually 
increased. 


Musicaf loife in 
loondon. 
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CONCERT was held at St. James’s 

Hall, on December 11, in aid of the 

North London Hospital. Spohr’s 

“Last Judgment” was given, under 

the direction of Mr. James Shaw, organist of 

Hampstead Parish Church, and the performance 

was one of great merit. Charity concerts are 

not always, in fact are rarely, satisfactory from 

a musical point of view, so that it is pleasing to 

note that the audience had not to suffer for the 

benefit of the hospital. The second part of the 

programme included a “Handel” selection. 

The solo vocalists were the well-known Miss 

Anna Williams, Mr. E. Lloyd, Miss Marian 
M‘Kenzie, and Mr. Robert Newman. 

Mr. Dannreuther commenced his twenty-first 
series of musical evenings at Orme Square on 
Tuesday, January 5, and the programme in- 
cluded J. S. Bach's *‘ Goldberg” variations. J. 
T. Goldberg studied with Friedemann Bach, 
but these wonderful variations were written for 
him by Johann Sebastian Bach. They have 
never been heard at the Popular Concerts. 
The reason is, however, simple. They are 
written for a harpsichord with two key-boards, 
and it was only by carefully arranging the 
variations in which the hands are constantly 
crossing each other (though without omitting a 
single note) that Mr. Dannreuther was able to 
perform them on the pianoforte. The “Gold- 
berg” variations, for clever workmanship and 
inspiration, may rank with Beethoven's “ Dia- 
belli” variations. Mr. Dannreuther played them 
with great precision and intelligence, and his 
forty-five minutes’ labour of love was thoroughly 











“The greatest of all Pianofortes—the Stein- 
way Pianofortes— London and_ New York.”— 


appreciated by his audience. The programme | 
includéd a fine ‘pianoforte quartet in E ‘fiat’by 
Ant. Dvorak, bearing the high opus number 87. 
Miss Anna Williams was the vocalist. 
Sir Charles Hallé gave two performances of 
Berlioz’s “ Faust” at St. James’s Hall, one on 


Saturday afternoon, January 9, with his orchestra 
and Manchester chorus. Except at Mr. 
Barnby’s choral concerts at the Albert Hall, 
the French composer’s masterpiece is seldom 
heard in London, yet it did not draw such large 
audiences as one would have expected. But 
those who were present enjoyed a great treat, 
for though perhaps the sopranos and tenors 
were not altogether satisfactory in the matter of 
quality of tone, the choral singing was admirable 
for point and precision, and the French com- 
poser’s masterly score had full justice done to 
it by Sir C. Hallé and the orchestra; the eminent 
conductor, indeed, is, always most enthusiastic 
when Berlioz is in question. The solo parts were 
ably rendered ‘by Mr. Henschel and Messrs. 
Barton M‘Guckin, Hilton, and Henschel. 

The Popular Concerts were resumed on Mon- 
day, January 11, when Signor Piatti, who made 
his first appearance this season, was welcomed 
back with warm enthusiasm. He introduced a 
“ Sonata Idillica” for pianoforte and violoncello, 
a work full of flowing and pleasing melody : it 
includes three movements—an Andante, an 
Intermezzo, and an Allegro. It was admirably 
rendered by Miss Fanny Davies and the com- 
poser. Miss F. Davies played Mendelssohn’s 
Caprice in F sharp minor (Op. 5) in her best 
manner. The programme commenced with 
Mozart’s “ Divertimento” in B flat for strings 
and two French horns, one of the master’s 
most engaging works, and, apparently, one of 
his favourites. It received full justice at the 
hands of Madame Neruda .and MM. Ries, 
Straus, Borsdorf, Busby, and Piatti. Mr. 
Brereton was the vocalist. 

On the afternoon of the same day Mr. George 
Grossmith attracted a crowded audience to St. 
James’s Hall, and amused them in his own 
inimitable way for two hours. He played 
variations on a common-place tune in various 
styles—d /a Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
and Wagner—very clever and very amusing. 
The Highbury Philharmonic Society gave 
their second concert at the Atheneum on 
Monday evening, January 18 Dr. Hubert 
Parry’s “De Profundis” for soprano solo, 
chorus, and orchestra, originally produced at 
Worcester Festival last year, was given for the 
first time in London, It is written in twelve 
parts or three choirs. Now they are heard 
alternately, and. now they are massed together 
in an imposing body of sound, The writing is 
contrapuntal, but if that only were said, it might 
be inferred that it is dry. But.Dr. Parry, while 
using the resources of the past, has given to them 
life, and, especially in the orchestral accom- 
paniment, modern colouring. It is a work of 
exceeding great merit, and ranks high as a speci- 
men of English art. It\is extremely difficult, 
and was sung with great spirit by the choir, 
under the direction of Mr. G. H. Betjemann. 
The soprano solos were sung by Miss Anna 
Williams. The composer was called to the 
platform at the close, and enthusiastically 
applauded. The programme included Mr. 
Frederick Corder’s clever but unequal cantata, 
“The Bridal of Triermain,” in which the solo 
parts were taken by Miss Anna Williams, Miss 
E. Rees; and Messrs. Piercey and Brereton. 
The hall was crowded, 





Friday evening, January 8, and the second on 
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HE Reform daily payer of Hamburg, 
dated November 27 last, reports :-— 
Mr. L. E. Kruse was summoned 
to-day to answer a charge of fraud, in 
which he was assisted by his late manager, 
Mr. H. Schmidt. It was established that Mr. 
Kruse obtained pianos, and affixed to them 
labels with names .invented by himself, and 
closely resembling that of an eminent firm. 
These “famous” pianos were exported to 
England and elsewhere, and sent to auctions, 
where they were sold at various prices. Some 
of these instruments were displayed in Mr. 
Kruse’s show-rooms ; and either sold to private 
people, who were taken in by his persuasion, or 
else disposed of by a local auctioneer at the 
highest possible price. 

One lady, who was taken in by Mr. Kruse, 
was not willing to be imposed upon in this way, 
and appeared as principal witness in the present 
prosecution, brought by the public prosecutor. 
In October last year a Mrs. B. entered the 
show-rooms of Kruse, and negotiated with the 
manager Schmidt for the purchase of a piano. 
Admitting herself to be absolutely ignorant 
about pianos, she relied upon the recommenda- 
tion of Mr. Schmidt, who sold her a piano in 
walnut for £45, bearing the name of “C. H. 
Bachstein & Co., Court pianoforte makers,” and 
on the left and right prize medals. Mr. Schmidt 


and the makers as a famous firm in Berlin. 
Mrs. B., firmly believing she was buying a 
genuine “Bechstein,” immediately paid £25 


of the piano. When the tuner, whom she was 
in the habit of employing, called and saw what 








STEINWAY & “SONS, ‘Pianoforte. Makers, by 
special appointment to Her Majesty the Queen | 





ADV. 


and Their Royal ae the. bare and. 
Priticess of W2 
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she had purchased, he explained to her that she 
had not bought a genuine. “ Bechstein,” and 
that a firm of “ Bachstein & Co” did not exist, 
that she had been taken in, and that the piano 
was certainly not worth anything like the price 
she had given for it. Unfortunately, Mrs. B. 
still believed in Mr. Kruse, but refused to pay 
the remaining £20 until she had a certificate 
that “ Bachstein & Co.” was a firm really exist- 
ing. Kruse, on being informed of this, said to 
Schmidt and his cashier Hansen,— 


“The old woman does not seem by any - 


means a fool, and we shall have to be clever 
about this.” He then sent her on December 
3, 1890, a certificate, saying,— 

“T hereby declare that I am, at all. times, 
willing to give any information regarding Bach- 
stein & Co.” 

Mrs. B., evidently satisfied with this guarantee, 
paid the remaining £20. It further transpired 
that the piano was to have cost Kruse, inclusive. 
of freight and delivery, £25. 

Mr. Kruse was defended by Dr, J. Ling, and 
Schmidt by Dr. R. L. Oppenheimer, who. took 
the greatest trouble to defend and exonerate 
their clients. The public prosecutor demon- 
strated clearly the nefarious practices of the 
accused, and the danger accruing therefrom 
to the public. Judgment was then delivered, 
Kruse and Schmidt were both found guilty of 
fraud, and Kruse’s practices severely commented. 
upon by the judge, who sentenced him to two 
months’ imprisonment. and a fine of £50, or, 
in default, 100 days’ additional imprisonment ;, 
and Schmidt, as an accomplice in fraud, received 


| two months’ imprisonment, with the option of a 
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recommended this piano as being most excellent, ‘ 


down, promising the remaining £20 on receipt . 
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Mugicat Societies of te Metropofia. 


T the close of his preface to an Eng- 

lish version of Thibault’s. book on 

Purity in Musical Art, the late. Mr. 

W. H. Gladstone, for many years a 

working member of the Bach Choir, remarks : 
—“The way is open, if only the will be forth- 
coming, to the fulfilment of Thibault’s expecta- 
tions to cultivate the great works of all times 
and nations. Such a task has been from time 
to time essayed. It was essayed by the ancient 
concerts of the last generation ; and, consider- 
ing the limited material then at command, with 
great success. It is now essayed with ample 
resources, and with every good promise, by the 
amateur Society to whom this translation is 
dedicated. To all those who, in a right spirit, 
combine for such a purpose, our author pro- 
mises a rich reward. May the members of the 
Bach Choir find in their labour of love that 
bright sun and that lifelong pleasure of which 
Thibault speaks as the result of his own experi- 
ence! And may their example revive and 
encourage the practice of choral music, for its 
own sake, in its best and noblest forms!” 
These words were written in 1877, two years 
after the foundation of the Bach Choir, and the 
question is—whether the Society, has. fulfilled 
the high expectations formed for its future by a 
man well qualified by temperament and study: 
to prophesy correctly. With unprejudiced 
minds the answer must be an affirmative one, 
and it is amply justified by a retrospect of over 
fifteen years of vigorous life and action on the 
part of the Society. There are captious per- 
sons whose mission, it seems, is to sneer at 
amateur efforts. These pundits affect indigna- 
tion if some work of Sebastian Bach’s fails to 
appear in every programme. The Society’s 
best claim to gratitude is founded on the 
catholicity of its aims, and the variety of music 
it has unearthed and reproduced. Its raison 
@étre is a standing protest against the musical 
exclusiveness and stagnation which for a quarter 


of a century seemed to be so fatal to the pro- | deeply religious work it is only exceeded by the 
gress of art in this country. Not many years | immortal Mass, introduced to this country 
since, a conductor stipulated with the com- for the first time on April 26, 1876, under the 


mittee of a provincial festival that they must 
look elsewhere for a leader, if the music of Bach | 
or Schumann was to be found in the programme. | 
We have changed all that. The despised 
amateurs have been impudent enough to show 
the public what has been lost in the neglect of 
Bach, Palestrina, and Cherubini, liberal enough 
to give to many who cannot afford a triennial 
pilgrimage to Bayreuth a taste of Wagner's 
“ Parsifal.” A Pisgah view of the promised 
land is better than none at all. There were 
grateful listeners at the last concert, more than 
a set-off to the pessimists, to whom the spots 
on the sun are more delectable than the bright- 
ness of his rays. Of course the Society is 
abused, - of course it loses money, but though 
the kicks outnumber the halfpence, the Bach 
Choir is to the front again in 1892, sol- 
vent and hopeful ; a goodly list of guarantors 
is the best answer to prophets of evil. It 
should never be forgotten that the late John 
Hullah, who, thirty years since, at St. Martin’s 
Hall, Long Acre, strove so nobly to encourage 
native composérs, was heard to say that except 
with the.“ Messiah” and “Elijah,” he always 


eee,” 0) Sees 


II. De wach GRoir. 


Choir thinks, that musical famine is a worse 
evil than a failing exchequer. Contrast the 
good work done in the last fifteen years by the 
Bach Choir with that of the same period at 
any time of the existence of the Exeter Hall 
Society —-lately deceased, and. the amateurs 
must be credited with a larger zeal and far 
wider field of artistic achievement. It was a 
deep sense of their disinterestedness that in- 
clined the late Jenny Lind (her maiden name 
is still an abiding charm) to join the Bach 
Choir, to attend the rehearsals constantly, and 
to lead the sopranos in the first performance of 
the B minor Mass of Bach. . That significant 
event bears date April 26,1876. It is now well 
known that Bach’s. sublimest work was a 
novelty to Jenny Lind, a lady whose know- 
ledge and experience of everything incidental 
to her profession were constantly renewed from 
her earliest days. Her. ignorance on this point 
was common to many first-rate musicians in 
England. Even in Germany, the land of his 
birth, Sebastian Bach for over a century was 
little more than a famous name. As Hamilton 
lived by virtue of his single speech, so 
Bach’s Forty-eight Preludes and Fugues were 
his sole apparent title-deeds to glory. It 
is a matter of history, that but for the im- 
portunities of Felix Mendelssohn, and _ his 
friend Edward Devrient, the performance of 
the “Passion” music at Berlin in 1829 might 
have been postponed ad infinitum. Zaelter, 
Mendelssohn’s master, called by him “the 
restorer of Bach to the Germans,” was rather a 
selfish pioneer after all. He had originally 
bought the score of the “Passion” as waste 
paper, at the auction of the goods of a deceased 
cheesemonger, and he hugged and gloated 
over his purchase, miser-fashion. It is hard to 
say which was the most difficult operation,— 
the publication of the score or the performance 
of the music. The “ Passion” music bas slowly 





| gifts and antecedents specially qualified him for 





lost money. But he thought, as the Bach 





but surely made its way in England; as a 


able direction of Mr. Otto Goldschmidt, a pupil 
of Mendelssohn and Schumann, and one whose 


the. task. The selection of a committee, the 
formation of the choir, were the speedy results 
of a well-calculated enthusiasm. © So brilliant 
were the first two performances, that it was 
confidently hoped that a public would annually 
be found eager to become familiar with a work 
which, it has been said with truth, is to the 
greatest choral writings of other composers 
what the marbles of the Parthenon are to all 
other sculpture, and what Shakespeare is to all 
other poets. 

With equal discrimination the same writer 
adds :—“ Those who look for this pre-eminence 
in its songs will be disappointed, admirable as 
they are. It is in the succession of its gigantic 
choruses that it leaves all other music behind, 
as comparatively slight and inexpressive. They 
have all the brilliant and masterly clearness of 
Handel’s best choruses, all his tunefulness and 
propriety of expression; but they excel them in 
a boundless richness of elaboration and develop- 
ment, in a union of complication and multitud- 


simplicity of general effect, and in a powet of 
inventing and working out of orchestral accom- 
paniment which Handel, great above all others, 
never achieved.” 

Before 1876 such utterances would have been 
set down as the ravings of a fanatic, though 
the late Professor Walmisley astonished a few 
Cambridge undergraduates, forty years ago, by 
assuring his hearers that the greatest choruses 
that ever fell from the pen of a composer were 
the “Crucifixus” and “Sanctus” of the B 
minor Mass-of Bach. It is known that the 
elder Wesley was entirely of the more modern 
professor’s opinion... If; his relation, John 
Wesley, enforced a new gospel, Samuel was 
equally vehement, though less successful, in 
promulgating 4is new creed, which, he said, 
“ would nettle the Handelians devilishly.” With 
him Bach was the “matchless man.” He talks 
of “the Saints in Glory Fugue;” he prays for 
the “formation of a junto among ourselves, 
composed of characters who sincerely and con- 
scientiously admit and adhere to the superior 
excellence of the great Musical High Priest ; 
and who will bend their minds to a zealous 
promotion of advancing the cause of truth and 
perfection.” 

Unconsciously he fenecost the possibility of a 
Bach Choir, in some curiously prophetic words 
of a letter written to his friend Mr. Jacobs, who 
in the early part of the present century was the 
organist of Surrey Chapel :—“ It is high time 
that some amendment should take place in the 
Republic of Music; and I know of no engine 
equally powerful with the immortal and ada- 
mantine pillars of Sebastian’s harmony. .. . I 
have but little doubt that by the establishment 
of a regular society in defence of the truth, we 
should ere long reap some good fruits of our 
laudable endeavours.” Can it be doubted that 
the production of Bach’s greatest work, so 
strangely neglected for over a century, was a 
public benefit, and an achievement over which 
all genuine lovers of art have a right to 


rejoice? . 

Mr. Goldschmidt’s conductorship of the Bach 
Choir was further distinguished by notable _ 
formances of Cherubini’s Mass in D minor, an 


the famous “ Missa Papz Marcelli,” by ner 
trina. After ten years of service to the Society 
Mr. Goldschmidt retired from his office, and, 
by the unanimous vote of the committee, Pro- 
fessor Stanford was elected as his successor. 
That distinguished man is not likely to allow 
the interests of the Bach Choir to suffer. We 
wish the Society a happy New Year, and many 
more to follow. 





THE death is announced, at Leipzig, of Madame 
Livia Virginia von Frege, who was, filty years ago, 
so well known under the name of Livia Gerhardt. 
She was the friend of Mendelssohn and Schumann, 
and Mendelssohn in one of his letters says of her that 
she sang his songs exactly as he intended them to be 
sung. She first appeared in public in Leipzig, along 
with Clara Wieck, when both young artists were 
fourteen years of age. In 1833 she made her début 
as an operatic singer, and three years later, on her 
marriage with Herr von Frege, retired from’ the. 
stage, though she still continued to sing at concerts, 





‘inousness of detail with a perfect unity and 





and also gave lessons in singing. 
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F the second circumstance referred to at | 
O the close of Part II. space limits forbid 
me to speak so fully as I intended. It 
will be sufficient to indicate that the 
rise of Christianity made permanent the indif- 
ference to Art which might have been passing 
only ; because, first, it absorbed much of the 
energy that would probably have been devoted 
to artistic purposes; secondly, the early appear- | 
ance of a form of puritanism tended to repress | 
Art. Against this puritanism and repression | 
the new movement of which I must now speak | 
was a revolt. 

I regard the Renaissance, not as an isolated 
movement which began and finished, but rather 
as the beginning of a greater movement of which 
neither we nor our children’s children are likely 
to see the end or even the culmination. That, | 
as an artistic revival, it seemed so soon ex- | 
hausted is nothing; there is systole and dias- 





tole in all human affairs, ebb and flow in every | 


human advance, but still the main flood sweeps 
onward. Since some seven centuries ago 


some poor Italians first saw the light, there | 


has never been even a momentary stoppage. 
When one art grew faint another took up the 
burden of its message. When poetry was at 
its lowest, music was reaching its full develop- 
ment; before either had gathered strength, 
painting and sculpture had reached maturity. 
And all the while men never ceased in the 
search of knowledge. Never for a moment, 


I say, has the onsweeping been interrupted. | 
After the early painters came Dante, then | 


Marlowe and Shakespeare, Milton, Purcell, 
Handel and Bach, Goethe and. Beethoven, 
Shelley, Keats, and Wordsworth; then the 
romanticists with Weber, and finally the 
mightiest, the king of all—Wagner. An un- 
ceasing stream of scientific men has enlarged 


the bounds of human knowledge beyond human | 
conception, and shown us how much more | 
terribly beautiful is this universe than we could | 


have dreamed. And, lastly, Socialism has 
shown us that the dream of a time when all 


men shall be free, and the oppression of the | 
poor cease, is a possible dream founded on | 


scientific basis. The Renaissance was merely 


the fair beginning of a time, the like of which | 
there has not been on earth ; when joy shall | 


once again reign and magnificent art be com- 
mon as poverty and ugliness now. 

The new movement was a revolt against the 
petrifying power which had retarded intellectual 
progress. It was verily a “new birth,” a 
resurrection of the dead! Unwearied curiosity 
is the most marked characteristic of the time ; 


next to that, joy in the beautiful—because it | 


was beautiful. A few applied themselves to 
art—painting and poetry ; most to philosophy, 
science, and study of the “Greek learning ;” 
all became travellers. So we see that the 
Renaissance was in the main an intellectual 


movement, and the artistic and emotional devel- | 


opments merely incidental; to rightly under- 
stand the art it produced, the particular forms 
that art took, and its relation to life, it is 
essential we should grasp this. The interest 
taken in art, though active, was weak compared 
with that taken in science and the acquirement 
of learning. In the time of Aristotle men were 
slowly becoming convinced by their reason that 
the artistic, or partly artistic, was the true life. 
Progress now recommenced at the point where 
it had been arrested, and in the same direction. 


(rama. and Re fdrama of the euture. 


By JOHN F, RUNCIMAN. 
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PART III. 


But the process of reaction did not t work itself | speare in painting men, so that they stand 
out in the Renaissance period ; nay, it is still | before us as they lived. When we read the 
far from finished. The outburst of art was | “ Tempest,” we feel once more the strangeness 
spontaneous, and in defiance of the intellectual | of far-away lands. But is this all? Is it the 
dogmas held even by the artists. Mankind but | highest praise we can give to say that Shake- 
slowly frees itself from the trammels of the ‘speare is an intellectual mirror without flaw? 
past. Nearly the whole. of the art of the last | 1 think not; to my mind, the highest part of 
four centuries is a protest against the exclusively | Shakespeare is that wherein he differed entirely 
intellectual life and the antiquated ideals - by | from his age—the emotional part. To me his 
which men have been bound ; nearly the whole | plays show that he felt, and felt deeply, the 
is expressive of the bitterness of unfulfilled | enormous mystery of existence,—the sphinx- 
desire for life emotional, artistic, and free. ‘| riddles of life which we must answer or die,— 
Now, the desire for knowledge is no incen- | and the necessity of sympathy between man 
tive to the production of art, and we find that | and man. He saws clearly as Aschylus how 
the first art was an expression of the joy in | man is a straw tossed hither and thither by 
beauty by those who were impressed by that | circumstance, by fate; he saw more clearly 
rather than by the novelty of the world. Nat- | that fate was merely inexorable law, and he’ 
urally painting came first into favour, for by it | traced its workings in the deeds of men. Wag- 
men most easily gathered into one focus all of | ner himself did not feel more deeply how strong 


| loveliness diffused around them. ‘The early | is human desire, or see more clearly that it 


beautiful, with no deeper artistic purpose, and 
certainly with no theologic purpose. The 
legends of the Church were familiar to them. 
They painted Madonnas and saints because, 
| in the first place, they knew all about them; 
| second, Madonnas and saints can, if treated in 
| a pagan spirit, be made as beautiful as other 
| subjects ; and, lastly, because there was a sale 
| for Madonnas and saints which there was not 
for other subjects. The so-called religious 
| painters were pagans. 

When the point of the appreciation of ab- 
stract as well as concrete beauty was reached, 
| the growth of drama hegan. The early men 
| took the forms of the mystery and morality, 

which had been kept in existence by the 
| Church, and filled them with that which, by 
| its terribleness, strangeness, grandeur or beauty, 
inflamed their imaginations. But there has 
| existed only one dramatist who consciously 
handled beauties of form, sound, and move- 
ment, with the purpose of expressing a deeper 
spiritual beauty. Shakespeare is the one 
| dramatist who as an artist is to be compared 
with the Greeks or with Wagner. We must 
remember that our interest in other plays of 
that period is chiefly curiosity as to manners 
and customs. Marlowe alone approaches 
Shakespeare, and he is the “wild poet,” work- 
ing “without a conscience or an aim.” And 
Goethe’s “ Faust” is not, properly speaking, a 
drama so much as a poem, with the narrative 
left to be supplied by the reader. And when 
we consider the burden of Shakespeare’s mes- 
sage, the conditions under which he worked, 
and the manner of man he was, we shall see 
that the fact that the greatest artist of all: time 
was a dramatist,’ and not a music-dramatist, is 
a help to my argument, and not the contrary. 

In common with his age, Shakespeare had a 
keen interest in all things new, in individuality 
of character, in the strange customs of newly- 
discovered peoples, and in the-latest results of 
scientific investigation and philosophy. In 
common also with his fellows, he had-the ex- 
cessive joy in mere living natural to those just 
set free from bondage, and the pleasure in 
beauty, in whatever form presentéd, natural to 
those who have just thrown away bandages and 
blinders from their eyes. For the expression 
of all this the Shakesperean form of drama is 
quite adequate. 
and accurately record what he saw. And no 
one has equalled or even approached Shake- 





He had merely to look around 








men painted beautiful things because they were | could only be satisfied with universal love. 


Why, then, will it be asked, did not Shake- 
speare, so great emotionally, use music to 
express himself? 

For this reason ; he was a man born out of 
due season ; intellectually he had, so to speak, 
ancestors, but emotionally, none. The means 
of setting forth in concrete form his intellectual 
ideas were ready to hand ; but of music, the 
very voice of emotion, there was none. None 
of his predecessors had felt the need for it and 
even the Greek music was forgotten.” On the 
other hand, Shakespeare stands absolutely 
alone in power of expression. In a single 
line he says as much as AZschylus conveys in 
a whole chorus. In the “Agamemnon” speech 
is piled on speech, chorus on chorus, and the 
thought given us is “ what care these roarers for 
the name of king.” Half the “Orestes” is the 
utterance of remorse, but how weak is it com- 
pared with the concentrated passion of this :— 

**Q, it is monstrous, monstrous ! 
Methought the billows spoke and told nfe of it ; 
The winds did sing it to me ; and the thunder, 
That deep and dreadful organ-pipe, pronounced 
The name of Prosper ; it did bass my trespass.” 


With infallible mastery he seizes upon such 
intellectual ideas as are expressive of his emo- 
tions, and yet in the working out permit him 
to exhibit character to the full—nay, the idea 
seems to be worked out by the individuals he 
paints. In such a play as “ Hamlet,” by mar- 
vellously arranged sequence of action, by the 
music of the dialogue, and still more the songs, 


‘and by the ideas both present, we are wrought 


upon in such wise that, whether we will or not, 
we are put through a purifying emotional 
experience. Even Wagner, with the aid’ of 
music, is not more overwhelming. But Shake- 
speare, I say, stands alone. No other dramatist 


has had power so to work upon our emotions ;, 





we can only guess at what he might have done 
with music at his command. Even with Shake- 
speare the drama is largely that of intellectual 
ideas ; with the others it was nothing more., 
And I’need go no further to show that the drama 
has never been an inadequate vehicle for the 
utterance of the emotions of—not ordinary men 
—but of such men as Zschylus, PaRRP TIE or 
Wagrer. — 
es be continued.) : 





* The Seegiriatl ‘étidas are tiippoai to be Greek: melodies. 
But mélody'is made up of pitch and thytb™, and Gregorians 
are without rhythm. So many cart-loads { «ricks and mortar 


shot on a plot of ground do not constitute a house. 
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Dramatis Persona. 
Dr. Morton, Pianist. Miss COLLINS, Contralto. 
Mrs. Morton, Violinist. Mr, TREVOR, . - Tenor. 
Miss SEATON, Soprano, MR, BOYNE, . . . ‘ Baritone. 


R. MORTON. I seem to have quite a | 
budget of “youthful” music to-day. | 
First, a series of ‘original and easy 
pianoforte pieces,” called ‘“ Musical 
Voyages,” by G. Augustus Holmes (Weekes 
& Co., London). These pieces, which . the 
word “easy” alone would. have sufficiently 
described, without any mention of “ original’ 
include .a_ melody entitled ‘ Departure,” a 
Barcarolle, ‘Across the Ocean;” a Valse 
Petite, ‘ Sunrise at Sea,” and so forth ;. you can 
imagine the rest of the half dozen. The little 
tunes, though correctly’ written, might with 
advantage have been made rather more: de- 
scriptive and characteristic. For example, the 
very last thing that the Petite Valse would 
have conveyed to my mind would have been 
“Sunrise at Sea.” Even more infantine are 
two short pieces by W. A. Jefferson, called | 
“ Anetta” and “The Trumpeter” respectively 
(Weekes & Co.). It really would be an insult 
to intelligent. children to.ask them to learn | 
these compositions. .Of course it may seem | 
absurd to take such pieces seriously, but really | 
a child’s mind is so receptive, and an. incorrect 
taste is so soon acquired, that in my opinion a 
teacher cannot be too careful what kind of 
music he puts before even the youngest of his 
pupils. Schumann has shown us what may be 
done in the way of compositions for children. 
Trevor. Unfortunately the world is rather 
short of Schumann. ~ It is curious how difficult 
it is to be simple without being silly. One 
notices that. in literature.as well. as in“every 
branch of art...A score. of men. might: write 
like Johnson, where not one could write like | 
Addison, | 
Dr. M. To” continue. Of. sacred ‘music | 
have a well-written and effective setting of the | 
Morning and Evening Service, together with | 
the Office for the Holy Gommunion, by Arthur 
Sample (Novello, Ewer, & Co.); and an easy 
but attractive setting of the Magnificat and 
Nunc Dimittis, for four voices and unison, by 
Arthur Thacker. This should be very popular. 
(Weekes & Co.) Lastly, I have a couple of 
waltzes, “Kaiserblumen,” by Arthur Klinke 
(Alfred Hays, London), and “La Sourisa,” by 
J. A Simson (Alfred Hays). Both of: these are, 
li imagine, intended to be danced to, as neither 
are in the style of a valse de salon; but even 
had my dancing days not long been over, I 











‘ment, like that to Schubert's 


should have been very sorry to have tripped it 
to these erratic strains. Unless a waltz can 
make an old woman’s feet tingle; and set a 
young one twirling all by herself without even 
a looking-glass, it is not worthy af the name. 

Miss Seaton. 1 wish composers would give 
up writing waltzes for the time being, and set to 
work on a new fas de quatre. | At every party 
this year one has had the “ Bahn-dance” to the 
same tune, and the melody of that unique as 
de quatre haunts me to distraction. . | eat and 
breathe and sleep to that tune. 

Boyne. The.ghost of a tune is worse than a 
whole churchyard full of the real thing, and 
much more difficult to lay.. Do you remember 
that story of the man who was sq haunted by 
Mozart’s air, “ Non piu andrai,” that he always 
took off his boots to it. When the high note in 
the ascending passage was reached. the boots 


' were off. 


Miss S. Well, I am sure I take off my boots 
and stockings too to my phantom.: -The only. 
way of: getting rid of it even temporarily is by 
driving it away with another tune. I have a 
song here called “ Jenny’s Wedding,” by Lovett 
King (J. & J. Hopkinson, London). It is not a 
bad little song, as far as it goes, which is not 
very far... There is an elementary accompani- 
ment, a “catchable” tune, and a refrain of “1 
love you! Do you love me?” What more 


- could the heart of. ballad-singer. desire? Then 


I have a setting of Heine’s:“ Es Fillt ein Stern 
herunter,” by W. Campbell Muir (Methven, 
Simpson, &.Co, Edinburgh). Usually, when 
English composers set Heine’s words they try 
to imitate Schumann, but Mr. Muir has only 


| aimed at writing a simple song of the Volkslied 
| type... 


In this he has been fairly successful, 
though his work could scarcely be described as 
of more than average interest, were it not for 
the pretty violin odd/igato. There is an English 
version of the German words, the title being 


| father funnily translated, “ Above, a Star is Fall- 


ing.” A really charming song, also: by Camp- 
bell Muir,(Methven, Simpson, &, Co.), is called 
“Qn the Wings of the Wind.” The composer 
has evidently gained inspiration from the words 
by Feodora Bell, which are not. only pretty but 
peculiarly “singable.” The melody is actually 
melodious, a quality that is none too common 
in our latter-day songs,.and the accompani- 
Serenade, is 





‘ 


| a pretty drawing-room piece. 





intended to represent the iviigtid ofa guile 
or lute, If an, Englishman were ever so far to 
forget himself as to go a-serenading, I would 
strongly recommend him to try the effect of 
“*On the Wings of the Wind.” 

Trevor. Much obliged for the hint. My sole 
contribution to-day is an Album of Six Songs 
by Herbert Baines (Weekes & Co., London). 
The first three are settings of “It was a Lover 
and his Lass,” the Clown’s Song, and “ Full 
Fathom Five.” These are all distinguished by 
a freshness and individuality that are as pleas- 
ing as they are uncommon, The last-named 
strikes me as being the most characteristic of 
the three. The volume also contains settings 
of ‘Dein Bildniss,” by Eichendorff, “Dein 
Angesicht,” by Heine, and some lines by 
Wilhelmina Baines, “I love .my love.” ‘These 
are also decidedly above the average, both in 
conception and execution. The composer 
possesses that self-restraint which only comes 
from a consciousness of power, and while his; 
work is free from all restless seeking after new 
effects, he never for one moment lapses into 
the commonplace. Herbert Baines ought to go 
on and prosper. 

Mrs. Morton. 1 have brought a Romance 
for violin and pianoforte by Joseph Ridgway 
(Weekes & Co.), which I can recommend as 
It is not too 
difficult for an amateur fiddler, and the arpeggio 
accompaniment is rather pleasing. A Gavotte 
and Trio in G for pianoforte, with ad /id. 
accompaniments for three violins and violon- 
cello, by James Wallis (Weekes & Co.), will be 
hailed with rapture by those accomplished 
families, each member of which plays an instru- 
ment in concerted music, though none dare 
venture on a solo. I cannot truthfully say that 
I think this. gavotte very interesting, considered 
as a composition, but its simplicity is beyond 
praise, and the time is so unmistakable that the 
piano, three violins, and “cello could not fail to 
arrive simultaneously at the last bar. I have 
also a volume of the music used for the musical 
drill as taught at the Exeter Hall Gymnasium. 
This consists of a number of short pieces 
arranged for the exercises of dumb bells, bar 
bells, Indian clubs, marching and running 
maze, by J. L. Cooper (Weekes & Co.). The 
musi¢ has to be used in connection with Mr. 
Alexander’s book Healthful Exercises for Girls, 
where full explanations of the various. move- 
ments are given. 

Boyne. | am rather taken with a book I have 
here, containing twelve of Heine’s songs trans- 
lated and set to music by Louis Parker (Weekes 
& Co.), The preface alone is more than suffi- 
cient to disarm criticism. Mr. Parker says he 
knows that the greatest composers have set 
these poems, and he knows that Heine is un- 
translatable; yet he has tried to translate 
twelve of the most familiar songs, and to set 
new music to them. Having done the deed 
with a light heart, he deprecates impossible 
comparisons, and hopes that what has given 
him so much pleasure may give his friends no 
offence. In point of fact, Mr. Parker has 
written some uncommonly interesting songs. 
With .a high, and disinterested courage that 
does him infinite credit, he makes no appeal 
whatever to the sympathies of the «penny- 
reading public, nor even. to those of the 
ordinary drawing-room amateur. No Philistine 
will ever sing these. songs ;; it would take an 
, Israelite, indeed” to appreciate them. They 
are, in in short, rather dramatic Zondi/der than 
ordinary lyrics. Some of them are decidedly 
ungrateful to sing, but the accompaniments are 
original throughout, and really worthy of careful 
study. Those that please my individual taste 
the best are “Lieb Liebchen,” “Mit Deinen 
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Blauen Augen,” and “Wenn du gute Augen 
hast.” These are free from the occasional 
harshnesses that mar the effect of some of the 
others. This is just the kind of collection that 
one likes to try over in the company of a 
sympathising friend, with whom one can dis- 
cuss the harmonies and quarrel over the 
modulations. 

Mrs. Morton. We must order that book. 
What are the translations like? 

Boyne. Oh well, 1 agree with Mr. Parker that 
Heine is untranslatable. It is always lost 
labour to rise up early and try to “do him 
into English.” But if Mr. Parker has failed 
like everybody else, he may at least be con- 
gratulated on having achieved a brilliant failure. 





HE readers of the Magazine — among 
whom Nikita has always counted some 
of her warmest admirers —will be 
pleased to learn that the young prima 

donna is to be with us again for another month. 

Those who witnessed the enthusiasm dis- 
played at any of the concerts on Nikita’s recent 
provincial tour, can well understand that her 
English agent, Mr. Vert, was most anxious for 
Nikita to return in the spring ; and fortunately 
she has been able to spare a month between 
her fournées on the Continent, where her 
popularity is ever extending into new fields of 
conquest. Mr. Vert has informed us that the 
“Nikita Tour” last autumn was the most 
successful he has ever managed, and we feel 
sure that during the coming tour this success 
will be repeated and, if possible, surpassed. 

Since leaving the shores of Old England last 
November, Nikita has been singing in Poland, 
Russia, and Holland. 

The last concert of the English tour took 
place at Leicester, on Thursday, the 12th 
November; on the 13th a party of friends 
attended at Victoria Station to speed the parting 
guest ; and on Wednesday, the 18th, Nikita was 
singing at the Opera in Warsaw ! 

Thence through the famine-stricken provinces 
of Russia to Moscow, where her sweet voice 
was like a solitary ray of light shining in the 
murky night of famine and distress. At Moscow 
she gave a Benefit Concert at Christmas, which 
yielded a large amount for the relief of the 
sufferers. Readers of the Biography of Nikita 
will remember that this is not the first occasion 
on which she has devoted her genius to the 
cause of charity, her very first appearance in 
public having, by a happy precedent, been at a 
concert for the benefit of the sufferers by the 
earthquake at Nice in 1887. And in addition 
to the amount realised by the concert, Nikita 
gave further material aid in the shape of 10,000 
packages of Bovril for distribution among the 
starving peasants. 

Nikita is now singing in Holland. The 
English tour will commence on the 16th instant, 
and terminate on the 16th March. Nikita will 
then proceed to Paris for a stay of about three 
weeks, and thence to Berlin, where she is 
engaged to appear in opera in the ré/es of the 
Two Zerlinas (“Don Giovanni” and “Fra 
Diavolo”), Gilda in “ Rigoletto,” and Amina in 
“La Sonnambula.” Subsequent engagements 
at Ems and in Austria will probably occupy 
her time until the close of the season. 





Messrs. BRoaDWoop have just completed an 
excellent Concert grand, for a customer, decorated 
in the Louis XVI. style, the case carved, gilded, and 
painted with figure subjects. 
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ITH the 
object of 
introduc- 
ing their 

new invention, the 
“ Pedal” Clarionet, 
tothe public, Messrs. 
Besson & Co. have 
given several private 
recitals at their well- 
known andextensive 
establishment in the 
Euston Road. This 
pedal clarionet, of 
which we give an 
illustration, is at- 
tracting consider- 
able attention in 


musical circles. 
There are no 
“pedal”  attach- 
ments. What is 


meant by its title is 
that the instrument 
produces notes equi- 
valent to the pedal 
notes of an organ. 
The Pedal Clarionet 
is simply a clarionet 
equivalent to the 
double bass, with a 
compass extending 
an octave below 
the bass clarionet, 
hitherto, the lowest 
member of the family. This Pedal Clarionet 
amply justifies the anticipations of the inventors. 
Every note, whether in the top, medium, or 
lower register, comes forth clearly and distinctly. 
The tone is beautifully rich, and adapts itself 
with equal facility to fortissimo or pianissimo 
playing. This new contra-bass clarionet has a 
range of three octaves, and fulfils exactly the 
part of the octo bass. It is a whole octave 
below the usual bass clarionet, and this gives 
the desired fulness and completeness to the 
clarionet group. The Peda! Clarionet is there- 
fore the deepest-voiced instrument ever con- 
structed for orchestral use ; and by the addition 
of this new instrument, the compass of the 
family of clarionets is extended to six octaves. 
Possibly this invention is the realisation of 
Berlioz’s dream of the octo bass ; while over the 
four-stringed bass it has a decided advantage, 
for, whereas on the latter low E and low B can 
hardly be distinguished by the most delicate 
musical ear, the “ Pedal” accurately gives every 
note clear and distinct throughout its register. 
The expressed opinions of a) large number of 
the leading composers and musical scientists of 
London warrant the belief that the new instru- 
ment will prove a valuable means of increasing in 
the quality of orchestral “mdre, and will enable 
composers to realise impressive’ effects in their 
scoring such as have been up to the present 
time unavailable. The Pedal Clarionet offers no 
greater difficulties to the player than does the 
bass clarionet, and lends itself to expressive 
phrasing such as cannot be obtained on the 
double bassoon. Some idea of the real want of 
the instrument, now successfully brought out, 
can be gained by imagining for one moment the 
string family without its double bass or the 
brass family.without its Eb bass! . Moreover, 

















the contra-bassoon, which this new invention 
supersedes, is far from being a practicable 
instrument, its tone.is unsympathetic, the pro- 
duction of the notes. of the lower register is 
very difficult, and the slurring of the octaves 
next to impossible, as it has no octave keys. 
The Pedal Clarionet is nominally one 
octave below the usual bass clarionet, and is of 
equal utility to orchestras and military bands. 
It is pitched in B flat, and its normal compass 
(concert pitch) is DD to b, but the extended 
compass is AAA to b, the former being for 
military bands, and the latter for orchestras. 
It has, throughout its entire register, the charac- 
teristic ¢¢mébre of the clarionet, and can be made 
to speak with as much facility as the bass clari- 
onet now in use, to which it is similar in form. 
An important feature of the instrument is its 
comparatively light weight. This has been 
secured by the employment, instead of the 
usual cocus wood, of a specially light but 
expensive wood, which, while rendering the 
instrument easy to play, adds to its sonority. 
Numerous recitals have been given on the 
instrument by M. Bretonneau, of the Paris 
Grand Opera; who admirably exhibited its 
capacities. The instrument has taken years to 
perfect, and now the inventors justly claim that 


| they have overcome every difficulty and have 


given musicians an instrument of great value. 
Messrs. Besson & Co. have brought out 
several other new instruments, all of them ex- 
ceedingly good, but they are perhaps just now 
overshadowed by the brilliancy of the invention 
of the Pedal Clarionet. Among these new 
instruments we must just mention, however, 
(1) the Cornophone, which, as its name indi- 
cates, can be assimilated in the medium pitched 
instruments to that of the horn, in all members 
of the family. It is singularly pure and rich. 
The intonation is perfect, and the attack prompt, 
and it is infinitely preferable to a cornet for 
general use. (2) The “ Compensator” Cornet, 
which can be played in turn in any key. 
(3) The Doblophone, containing an ingenious 
arrangement by which two contrasting qualities 
of tone can be produced alternately. Messrs. 
Besson & Co. have also, amongst their numerous 
improvements, largely added to the powers and 
more perfect intonation of the cornet 4 pistons, 
etc., by their prototype system of manufacture. 
The composers of to-day cannot bewail the 
imperfections and scarcities of instruments as 
did Mozart and Beethoven and many others of 
our musical forefathers. Let us hope, therefore, 
that with all those aids continually being intro- 
duced, composition may make great strides in 
this nineteenth century. M, C. 





Mudie in Safiobury. 


commen? O fame 


S I foretold, musical matters have been at a 
standstill here since I last wrote, and there 
appears to be no immediate prospect of 
much alteration in this state of things. 

Mr. Foley announces his next popular orchestral 
concert for the 29th, but beyond this, and the ordinary 
Saturday night entertainments for the people, we 
seem to have nothing to look forward to. I shall 
hope, however, next month to have something to 
write about. Salisbury possesses a handsome and 
commodious new hall, and is, moreover, a fairly 
misical city. What it lacks is an enterprising 
entrepreneur. 





Messrs. ASCHERBERG & Co, have commissioned 
Mr. Frederic E. Weatherly, the eminent and popular 
lyric writer, to translate the opera, ‘‘ Cavalleria 
Rusticana,” into English, the English libretto sold 
at the Shaftesbury Theatre not being as good as_ this 
great work deserves. ‘ 
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Dopufar Musieat 


‘in tRe Audtro— 
Hungarian Gapitafe. 





GIPSY MUSICIANS. 


N the January number of Harper a capital 
sketch of “ Popular Life in the Austro- 
Hungarian Capitals” is drawn by Mr. 
Wilhelm Singer. We give those of his 

remarks that deal with the musical life. The 
Viennese 

FOLK LIFE, 
he says, is_easily understood. The chief 
factors are—or were at least formerly—a mixture 
of naive careless gaiety, an impetuous, sanguine 
temperament, love of song, fun, and laughter, 
and appreciation of a good bumper. Those 
who boast of belonging to the upper classes 
have, to be sure, donned the stiff uniform 
of European social etiquette, but in 
moments of overflowing vitality the Vien- 
nese characteristics will yet victoriously 
assert themselves. Of the popularity of 
the magnificent 


AUSTRIAN MILITARY MUSIC 


one may form an idea any day when, about 
noon, a military band marches up toward 
the Imperial Palace, in order to play at the 
relief of the sentries. Whoever has sound 
legs marches bravely along with the band. 
There is the Vienna loafer, with his hair 
parted on his temples, his hands in his 
trousers pockets, his patched felt hat 
perched on the side of his head, a long 
Virginia cigar in his mouth, anda bright 
necktie with flying ends. There, too, are 
the witty, impudent apprentice, the plain 
citizen, who happens just to be going the 
same way, and the slender gazelle of a 
laundry girl, with a yoke on her back, and 
her hands gracefully resting on her hips. 
Here we meet also the numerous train of 
the unemployed, who run along as if electrified 
by the spirited tunes of the horn-blowers, the 
stirring noise of the triangles, the drum-beat, 
the clash of the cymbals, But let us return to 
our 
PRATER. 

Whoever does not care to sit idle and let 
the sun shine into his face will take a seat 
at one of the tables in the coffee-houses and 
sip the good light Vienna beer, while listening 
to operatic arias and Vienna waltzes. From 
this coign. of vantage he may in spring, and 
particularly on the 1st of May, behold, passing 











in review before him, every- 

thing that Viénna has to show 

of rank, distinction, wealth, 

beauty, and also of false 
glitter and sham. 

In fine, the Nobel- Prater, in 
spite of its Viennese character, 
bears the stamp peculiar to 
the gathering-place of the 
classes dirigeantes in all large 
cities. Characteristic of Vienna 
in a far higher degree is the 
Wurstel-Prater, the gathering- 


loife 


cultured, and ‘unhappily also 
the less prosperous classes. 
What . particularly deserves 
consideration as a distinctly 
Viennese feature is, for in- 
stance, the swings in which 
girls with glowing cheeks and 
awild grace of motion shout 
and scream merrily, _ while 
stalwart fellows . in _ shirt 
sleeves, urged by their en- 
couraging cries, hurl them 
high into the air. The spirit- 
ed, fleet-footed dance on the 
green, under the open sky, 
; deserves to be seen, for here 
all types, in all sorts of costumes (only none 
that are elegant), form a picturesque ‘out 
ensemble. So also it is entertaining to hear 
the ladies’ bands in the restaurants play 
Viennese tunes. It is advisable, however, in 
order to gain an insight into the harmless 
and genial manifestations of the Viennese 
popular : character, to take a seat under 
the leafy roof of the chestnuts in certain 
parts of the park, and participate in the lively 


place of those whom Richard. 
Wagner would call the less 


nese ballads im soft and soothing strains. If 
the old Viennese, to boot; has consumed his 
fair share of ‘excellent beer, then he is filled 
with a blissful sense of oblivion of all the 
world, which finds vent in the saying, “Sell 
my coat; I am in heaven,” 

“Get up, doctor. It’s time.” With this call 
we are aroused from our dreams, for in Vienna 
every man who wields a pen is styled doctor, 
even though he really be one. Accordingly the 
doctor dresses himself rapidly, locks his trunk, 
distributes fees right and left, mounts a fiacre, 
and at full speed he is driven to the Danube 
Canal, where a slender ship awaits him, already 
overloaded with people and luggage. Don’t 
worry about that. The 


VOYAGE TO PESTH 


is not to be made upon this tiny craft. Her 
destiny is orly to convey us to the large 
Danube, where a spacious steamer, with a 
well-furnished saloon, offers us a friendly 
reception. One is not likely to wait long 
before finding pleasant company. We had 
the opportunity to make the voyage to Buda- 
Pesth in the company of a troop of Viennese 
actors with ‘their manager,, famous both in 
Germany and Austria. A band of gipsies 
came on board, and in order not to make the 
trip at their own expense, but rather to profit 
by it, they begin to fiddle to us one piece after 
the other, with a truly stirring verve. When 
the water in the Danube is high, the steamer 
arrives in Buda-Pesth by daylight, other- 
wise the journey is prolonged until the arti- 
ficial light has begun its impotent competition 
with the starry sky, and the landscape melts 
away in shadowy outlines. We arrived in the 
evening. 

With increasing garishness the rows of gas 
lamps dazzled our eyes, and with every moment 





drama which is there being enacted. To be 





VIENNESE LADY ORCHESTRA, 


sure, one must, in order to comprehend the 
pleasure of an old Viennese in these scenes, 
try to share sympathetically his old 


VIENNESE SENTIMENT— . 


the native, who has brought with him as spice 
a generous dose of health, good cheer, pleasure 
in living, and, above all, a good appetite, and 
has the faculty to laugh heartily at a stupid 
witticism. He bravely admires the jugglers on 
the stage in their faded tights, and he is particu- 
larly well disposed toward the musicians who 
perform the Viennese yodel, or melodious’ Vien- | 








the noise of the city became more audible. 
The steam-whistle sounded. Great com- 
motion among the-passengers, who stood 
laden down with travelling bags, boxes, 
and packages. Now we are passing under 
an enormous suspension-bridge, and land 
in the heart of the town. Our troop of 
actors crowd about their manager, who, 
knowing that an ovation is in store for 
him, strikes an attitude worthy, at the 
very least, of an Attila. Now the ship 
has come to a full stop. On the pier 
stand, sure enough, the committee of re- 
ception. The porters yell in wild confu- 
sion; the band of gipsies strike up the 
national hymn with its rousing rhythm. 
Yes, we are in 

BUDA-PESTH. 

Eljen! Eljen! , 

We will then take advantage of the 
beautiful evening, not to visit the National 
Theatre, where the Hungarian language is 
used (which, unhappily, we don’t under-- 
stand), or the New Opera, which strives 
to compete with the opera-houses of other 
cities, but to enter a Hungarian restaurant 
in the courtyard of a house, where some 

dusty oleanders form a sort of garden, covered 
with an awning. Peculiar, wondrously appetis- 
ing odours of the kitchen greet our nostrils, 
for we are here on the classical soil of 
the Hungarian “gulyas,” which the Viennese 
pronounce “gollasch,” and the Hungarians 
6 anni n 

What.is, then, a “gulyas”? Meat roasted in 
a peppery onion sauce. But what a stupid 
definition that is! It is like saying that an 
opera by Mozart is a combination of sounds. 
One thing, however, is beyond dispute—if there 
is a Hungarian heaven, “ gulyas” is sure to be 
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eaten there. “Gulyas,” then, is a concoction 
of onions, pork meats of all sorts, and paprika 
(red Hungarian pepper). But who can praise 
in fitting language its savouriness’? In “gulyas,” 
as in music, there are infinite variations pos- 
sible, but the keynote is always the paprika. 
With the “ gulyas,”’ one or more bottles of fiery 
Hungarian wine are drunk. Ho, ho! Hun- 
garian brother! Z/jen’ As an accompani- 
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THE BLUE CAT. 
Yes, not to mince matters, into “the Blue | g . 1 Staf } 
Cat!” “The Blue Cat” is a low-ceiled, smoky i ras ound. * In te ep y ; 
place in the Kénigsgasse, where one drinks | 





ment to “gulyas” and paprika belongs 
GIPSY MUSIC. 


One of the many bands, whose chief is a 
local celebrity, installs itself in a corner of the 
room. In foreign countries one sees gipsies of 
questionable origin. Often they are Bohemians, 
or even Germans (in Hungary they are called 
Schwooh), who in meretricious huzzar costumes 
exhibit themselves to their guests. But in 
Buda-Pesth such playing at gipsies. would not 
be practicable. Here the brown, brawny 
fellows, with their shrewd, deep, dark eyes, 
and their moustaches, show themselves in ail 
their native picturesqueness. Their clothes 
present a mixture of peculiarly Hungarian and 
European costumes ; on their heads they wear 
small round hats with turned-up brims. The 
men play without notes, and it is asserted that 
the majority of them do not. know one note 
from another, but play by ear, if not to say by 
instinct. The leader of the band plays the first 
violin, turning constantly with nervous alertness 
to the right and to the left, and the others 
simply accompany his melody with all sorts of 
variations, An important 7dé/e belongs in every 
gipsy band to the cymbal-player, who with two 
little hammers beats a kind of big zither. 
According as the leader, with nervous, almost 
convulsive motions, belabours his fiddle, the 
others file away after him, until they work them- 
selves up, just as he does, into a musical 
delirium. Long-drawn, plaintive, melancholy, 
sighing tunes alternate with sudden, unbridled 
bursts of joy. Like the clever psychologist 
that he is, the leader of the gipsics instantly 
picks out some quiet patrician in the audience, 
to whom he addresses the music. Boldly he 
places himself in front of him, sticks his fiddle 
almost into his face, and performs first tearful 
tunes, which make the listener gaze with a 
serious intentness into space ; then the gipsy 
accelerates the /empo until he reaches the 
delirium, which kindles such an intoxicating 
ecstasy in the patrician, that, with a half- 
smothered “ Jai!” he grabs his head. When 
the playing is at an end, he says not a word, 
but pulls from his big leather purse a bank-note 
of considerable value, and, spitting on the back 
of it, pastes it on the gipsy’s forehead. Not so 
quiet is the scene when’ the whole company 
have been wrought into ecstasy ; then some 
one present is apt to tear a.bill of a high 
denomination in two, give one half to the gipsy, 
and stick the other half into his pocket, Surren- 


beer, and, leaning back.in his seat with a cigar | 


between his lips, gazes at a stage where, ina 
German jargon (which, by our soul, we did not 
always understand), songs were sung by ballad 
singers, and where Hungarian girls in: bold 


|rhythms performed Hungariai folk - songs, 


which, unhappily, we were unable to trans- 
late into our language, but which, judging by 
the rapture, the hullabaloc, the enthusiastic 
LEijen and applause with which they were 
greeted by the audience, must have been ex- 
tremely moving. 

In another place we witnessed a genuine 


HUNGARIAN “ CZARDAS,” 


which is danced in the highe«t as in the lowest 
circles, with the same passion and with the 
same inventiveness in the sequence and ac- 
cumulation of zwances of exciting motion. For 
a “‘czardas” two young people are required— 
a young man and a girl of robust physique 
—and a gipsy band. ‘If the youth and the 
maiden are in love with each other, the 
“czardas” will be the miore passionate, attract- 
ive, and fascinating: If they are not in love 
with each other, but dance only for the sake 
of dancing, it makes little difference, for the 
“czardas” is itself volcanic passion expressed 
in hops, leaps, and gestures. The gipsies play 
at first with measured rhythm. The. dancers, 
who ought to wear the Hungarian costume, 
stand wis-d-vis, with their arms akimbo, and 


ane Germany: 


—_—! 0 —— 


The Century for January, gives some 
interesting reminiscences as follows :— 


| Cm e FRANCOIS GOUNOD, in 


In 1839 I won the Grand Prix for musical com- 
| position at the Institute of France. As aconsequence, 
it was my privilege to occupy chambers, for the en- 
| suing two yvarssin the palace of théVilla Medici at 
| Rome. I was then twenty-one years of age. - 


Gounod and his fellow-prizemen took two 
months over their journey to Rome, stopping 
at. Lyons, Avignon, Arles, Margeilles, and many 
other places en rote. Bes. 2 


M. Ingres, whom my father had known when he 
w 1S young, was at that time the director’ of the 
F:.uch Conservatory at Rome. As goon as he saw 
me, he exclaimed : ‘‘ You are Gounod, I am sure! 
How very like your father!” and he talked of my 
father, of his talent as a draftsman, his character, the 
charm of his wit and conversation, in terms that made 
me proud, coming from the lips of an artist of his 
high repute, and that furnished the most genial wel- 
come to a new-comer. We were installed at once 
in our chambers, and at dinner-time were made 
acquainted with all our colleagues gathered ‘at the 
common, board in that famous hall, which was hung 
with, portraits of all: the. pensionnaires that had pre- 
| ceded us since the foundation of the Academy. ~ 
| I must.confess that Rome did not at first correspond 





make short chassez motions with their legs, | to the dreams my fancy had conceived. 1 was still 
while gazing steadily into each other’s eyes. too young in years, and especially in character, to lay 
So far one might call the dance a slightly | hold of and to takeiin at first glance the deep significa- 
peppered minuet. But soon the storm breaks | tion of that great and austere city, whith struck me as 
loose. The gipsies change their rhythm. All | cold, dry, cheetless, and gloomy, and which speaks 
the instruments give a sudden wail, as if quiver- | With a voice so low that it can be heard only by ears 
ing in the intervals between electric shocks ; the | ‘ined to silence and solemn contemplation: Rome 
action of the limbs becomes more rapid, with | 33 itself so many things, and those ings are ‘wrapped 
bolder chassez movemenis. The youth raises i a See een ae ae eee 
now one, now the other hand to his head, | i arvell ; whol nr - pathy i 
dances toward the. girl, who ishly tries to 0 tay eee the ' mexhaurin, Moran 
J girl, roguishiy | | its many-sided wealth., . Yo atnoraort 
escape him, but again approaches him and | Thor first impression, of, austerity threw. me into a 
again slips away, until, after a great deal of | profound melancholy, and, a very slight occasion 
such playful teasing, she permits him to put | would have been sufficient to put me back on the 
his arm about her waist and to swing her about | road to France and to my mother’s fireside. How- 
in a ring. Nothing can be more charming | ever, little by little, every day contributed its sedative 
than this Allegro which intervenes between effect. I set to work, and among the musical ideas 
the Andante of the beginning and the bac- | which marked the a¢but of my existence .as a pension- 
chantic fury which indy 21535 The music of | 22ire I count two songs that have long remained 


the gipsies begins to rage, and infuses a wild | “"known—the ‘‘Vallon” and the “Soir,” Both of - 


| them were composed on verses by Lamartine, and 





dering it only wheh. the gipsies have. given the 
company their fill of music. . Frequently a 
struggle for existence arises between the musi- 
cians and’ the carousers. It has happened | 
many a time that the gipsies, when they have | 
earned money enough, have vanished one by | 
one just as the company had been seized with a , 


desire to dance. To guard against this con- | 
tingency each one of the band had to pull | 
off one boot and keep the other, playing with | 
one foot bare. The confiscated boots were | 
flung into the cellar, and only surrendered | 
when the dance and jollification were at an | 
end. 


so hardened as not even to repent having fallen | 
into £ 





glow into the excited blood of the dancers. 
Now the legs fairly twinkle as they fly to the 
right and to the left ; the feet touch the floor, 
now with the heel and now with the toe, the 
cheeks burn, and the eyes are’ wide open. 






With the enraptured cry “Jai!” the youth | 
grabs his head like a drunkea man, while the 
girl, like a sylpb, skips before. h The music 


fairly lashes them ; the excited Spectators burst 
into tremendous shouts of “Eljen!” until the 
dancers seize each other by the|shoulders and 
spin about in a wild whirl. — 





THE ancient ‘‘ Berner March,” whieh was played | 


_ the ‘dreamy and. contemplative accent of the music 
| was in perfect accord with my feelings at the time. 
| I wrote ‘them a few days apart and soon after my 
| arrival at the Villa Medici; 


| Six weeks served. to overcome the sadness 
| inspired by Rome, Gounod says :— 


| My stay was begun under most favourable auspices. 

M. Ingres had taken a fancy to me. ‘ He was pas- 
| sionately fond of music, of Haydn, Movart, and 
| Beethoven ; Gluck’ especially,” by the nobility and 

the -pathos:of his style, seemed to him’ a’ Greek, a 
descendant: of: A’sehylus, “Sophocles,:and ‘Euripides. 
M. Ingres played on the violin, He;-was not a 


at the late celebration of the foundation of Berne, | great. proficient, still ess a virtuoso; but-he had 
has been transcribed for the piano and} published by in his youth belonged to; the..orchestra in. the theatre 
Philip Fries, of Zurich, There is no national air in | of Montauban, his native town, where he had taken 
Switzerland so intimately connected with historical | part in the performance of Gluck’s operas. I. had 
memories as this melody. The march was originally | read and studied the works. of Gluck ; as for Mozart’s 


played only with fife and drum, the old military | ‘‘ Don Juan,” I knew it by heart, and although I 
music of foot soldiers. The air is probably medizval. |.was not .a pianist, I made a respectable enough 


It is said to have been played at‘ the entry of the 
Swiss into Rome in 1552. It was also, according 


in the seventeenth centory, at their march | into 
London.” as 


Lee meno’ of that score, which he a 


show to be able to please M. ina with “the ‘‘te- 
lored. © I’ knéw 


And as we happen to be in a mood for con- | to the Basler Nachrichten, played by the Bernese | likewise from memory thé symphonies of ‘Beethoven, 
fession, then we may as well add that we are | mercenaries,.‘‘ whio were enlisted for English ‘service | greatly admired by him. ‘We often ‘spent tégether a 

portion of the’ night ‘in this familiar association with 
the great ‘masters, and in a short time(I'was wholly 
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secure in his friendship. That was a genuine piece 
of good fortune for me, I owe'more than T ‘could 


- ever express to the contact with’ such a solid'mind, 


inflexible as he was ‘in his fervent conception of the 
beautiful, yet simple and naive as a child. 

To show how sincere he was in modifying a first 

and superficial impression of prejudice, the following 
anecdote will suffice. I had just sung for him, for 
the first time, that admirable scene of Charon and 
the Shades in the “ Alcestis,” not by Gluck, but by 
Luli. The: first’ performance’ had produced: in him 
an impression of ‘stiffness, ' harshness, and uncouth 
roughness so painful that he exclaimed: ‘That is 
frightful! . That is not music ; it is‘iron.” Being but 
a youth, I took good’ care not ‘to oppose the im- 
petuosity of’a man: for whom’ I entertained so high 
a regard ; I waited for the tempest to-pass by. Some 
time ‘after, -M. Ingres recurred to the impression 
made on: him by that piece. 

The impression ‘seenied ‘to me somewhat’ softened 
now, ‘as ‘he said::‘‘ Pray ‘let us hear that scené by 
Lulli— Charon and the Shades. I should be glad to 
hear that again.” I sang it anew, and this time, 
better acquainted, doubtless, with the. primitive and 
rough style of .this startling , picture, he: was struck 
with the irony and satire,of Charon’s language, and 
the power. expressed, by. the, lamentation. of.,,the 
wandering. Shades, rejected from the; Stygian, bark 
because they were .unproyided. with ,.the . passage- 
money.. Gradually. he, became .so .attached: to: the 
character.of the scene that it:came.‘to be one of his 
favourite pieces, and he was constantly, requesting 
me to repeat it... Brt his prevailing passion was 
Moaart’s ‘‘Don Juan,” over which. we. lingered 
occasionally i‘'l two o’clock in the morning, when 
Madame Ingres, tired out from ‘loss of sleep, would 
feel obliged to close the piano to. separate us, and 
pack us off to our respective beds. 


During his stay in. Rome -Gounod, had. the 
good fortune. to visit Naples on three separate 
occasions. On returning to Rome he’ set:to 
work. 

It was now the autumn of 1840. At this period it 
was customary for the’ musicians of the Conservatory 
to direct, each - yeat by turn, the performance’ of a 
Mass with orchestra ‘specially composed forthe féte 
of King Louis Philippe; to’ Ve ‘celebrated on the ist 
of May in the church of San Luigi de’ Francesi. It 
fell to my lot to write the Mass to be performed in 
May 1841. I composed and directed personally the 
performance’ of the piece, which gained for me the 
title’ for-life of Honorary; Maitre de Chapelle. 

In. the month, of April’ 1841; M. Ingres left the 
academy..' His: term as. director had expired. He 
was replaced by M. Schnetz, a celebrated’ painter, 
who chiefly owed his! success and his popularity to 
qualities of sentiment. and: expression. Under an 
easy and almost rustic exterior, M. Schnetz veiled a 
refined and intelligent’ nature. | He was very tall, of 
a dark, swarthy complexion, with black hair like an 
Italian’s. His smile was very sweet, and his. char- 
acter had a charming gaiety.. He was an. excellent 
man. I spent my second’ and. last year at Rome 
under his direction. ..M.Schnetz had.a special fond- 
ness for Rome, which was peculiarly favoured: by 
circumstances. He was:for many: years: director of 
the peeniete; and ATeft there the very best. impres- 
sions, 

My stay. was about to expire’ with :the year 1841 ; 
but I felt’ unable to go‘away, and. I, continued there 
with the consent of the Director until my resources 
were exhausted, and Iwas. obliged to: proceed to 
Germany ‘to: discharge -the ‘obligations: of my: third 
year, in order'to draw:the salary which: I neéded for 
my support. I: shall not: try: te describe :my sorrow 
when I was compelled to:say farewell to the Academy, 
to my beloved companions, and to ‘that Rome which 
had become a second home. to me. 


On leaving Rome, Gounod proceeded through 
Florence and the North of Italy, Padua, and 


Venice, at: each of which places he stopped a | 


few days, and finally ‘he «arrived: in‘ :Vienna, 
where‘he’ remained | votne: times! siento that 
at Vienna muy 

One of ‘the’ first things ‘f did’ was to. attend the | | 
theatre, whefe i ‘heard thie Magic, Flute” of | 


Mozart. The orchestra was directed by Otto Nicolai ; 
I got permission to be presented to him. He gave 
me a very cordial reception, and at once put me into 
relations’ with : the’ artists of the ‘theatre and the 
orchestra. That was’the first time that I had ever 
listened ‘to that adorable score of “ Thé Magic Flute.” 
I was in raptures. The execution was superior ; the | 
part of the Queen of Night was admirably rendered 





by a cantattfice of very great talent, Mrs. Hasselt- 
Barth ; that of the High Priest (Sarastro) was sung | 
by Staudigl, an artist of great reputation, with an | 
admirable voice, which he controlled with great | 
method and style, The other parts were all rendered 
with great pains, and I remember still the charming | 
voices of the three lads who took the part of the ¢hree 
genit. 

After some weeks of residence in Vienna I became 
acquainted with Count Stockhammer, President of 
the Philharmonic Society ‘of Vienna, who gave me 
the opportunity of. bringing out, in the Church of St. 
Charles, the Mass that-I had directed at Rome the 
year. before on the occasion of the féte of King Louis 
Philippe. This’ execution. ‘was ‘well’ received, and 
Count Stockhammer immediately proposed ‘to me the 
composition of a Requiem Mass'to ie performed on 
All Souls’ Day, in the same Church of St.' Charles. 
Although it -was' then °the r4qth: of “Septeniber, ‘and 


there were only. six weeks to the and of November, I |. 


accepted resolutely, and went to work. I worked day 
and night, arid was ready at the appointed moment, 
A single rehearsal was sufficient, thanks.to the gener- 
ality of musical education. which is found in Germany 
only,..and which is very, agreeable to. meet... 1 was 
especially astonished at the’ facility with which the 
boys of the schools. read. music, at sight. They all 
read; it as fluently as if it. had been their mother 
tongue. As. a consequence, the execution of the 
choruses was. perfect. 

Some time before. the performance of my. Requiem, 
Nicolai had. put me in, relations with an eminent,com- 
poser named Becker, who devoted himself exclusively 
to chamber concert music; . At his. house every week 
a quartet gathered, one of whom, the first violinist, 
Holtz. by rame;:had known Beethoven intimately, a 
circumstance which, aside from his talent, rendered 
his. acquaintance very interesting. In addition, 
Becker was perhaps the, most popular musical critic 
at this time in all Germany,. He came to hear 
my Requiem, and he made. a very favourable report 
of it, which was encouraging to a young man of 
my. age. He. said, among other, things, that this 
work, while it was that of a young: artist who was 
still seeking his path and his style, revealed a 
breadth of conception that had become very 
rare in his, day. The: great labour that I had 
accomplished in a few weeks had exhausted me to 
such a degree that I fell ill with a very serious in- 
flammation of.the lungs and abscess in the throat. 
I did not wish to inform my mother of my state, 
fearing to alarm her, but I acquainted one of my 
friends in Paris with my. situation. This friend, 
Alexander Desgoffe, as soon as he learned that I 
was ill in Vienna, without ‘a, moment's hesitation he 
left. his wife and daughter, laid aside the paintings he 
was preparing for the Salon, and set out to take his 
place by my side. At that period it required some 
five or six days to. go from Paris to. Vienna. It was 
the month. of December, and the journey, naturally 
disagreeable at that season, was made far more so by 
a serious illness that attacked my poor friend on: the 
way. As a consequence, he reached Vienna in a 
situation demanding a doctor's care for himself. 
Notwithstanding, he spent twenty-two days with 
me, _ sleeping on the floor on a mattress, with one 
eye open, watching with the solicitude of a mother 
my every motion, and ‘refused to leave me to return 
to Paris until the physician had assured him of my 
complete convalescence. Such friendship isnot 
often met with, and in this respect Providence has 
crowned my life, as I shall he have occasion to 
tla iy & 


“After recovering from his’ illness, Gounod 
left Vienna: and preceaded t6 Berlin. 


Say ar Pate. t fot gone 
‘I had become acquainted with in Rome. 





| under her brother’s name. 





is was Madame Hensel, sister of the illustrious 


composer Mendelssohn a and wife of M. 
‘Hensel, at that time painter to the King of Progsia. 
Madame ‘Hensel was an. extraordinary musician, a 
remarkable pianist, a woman of superior ability, 
slender in form, petite in stature, but podaeased of an 
enérgy which could be seen in her penetrating glance 
and the flash of her eye. She was, furthermore, 
endowed with rare faculties as a composer, and to 
her due several of the ‘‘ Songs without Words " 
which are found published in a work on the pidino 
Madame Hensel had 
resided in Rome with her husband during the winter 
of 1841, and often came to the soirées of the Academy, 
where I frequently had. the opportunity and. the 
pleasure. of hearing her. She knew by heart the 
music of the masters, and, thanks to her prodigious 
memory, it was an advantage as well as a treat to 
-listen to her interpretation of Bach, Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, and her brother—Mendelssohn.. 

I therefore lost no time in calling on her, as in 
fact she had made me promise to do ; but:some three 
weeks subsequently I again fell ill, at the very 
moment I had. written. my mother that I was pre- 
paring. to return home, after a separation of three 
years anda half, Madame. Hensel at once sent me 
her physician, and to him I addressed the following 
ultimatum :— 

id Sir, —My mother in Paris is expecting my cetuen, 
and is at this instant counting the hours, . If she 
knows I_ am detained by illness, she will, start, for 
Berlin, and may, go mad.on.,the way. She is 
advanced in years. I must give her. a;reason for 
my delay; but it must be brief. I give you a 
fortnight to put me into the ground or on my feet 
again.” — 

‘* Well,” said the doctor, ‘*if you are resolved to 
follow my prescriptions, you will be off in. a: fort- 
night.” 

And he kept his word ; the fourteenth day I was 
hors a’affaire, and forty-eight hours later I found 
myself on the. road to Leipsic, where Mendelssohn 
resided, to whiom'I had a letter of introduction from 
his sister. 

Mendelssohn received me admirably. I use. this 
word purposely to characterise the condescension 
with which a man of his powers welcomed the child 
who in his eyes could be but a school-boy. During 
the four days I spent at Leipsic, I may indeed say 
that’ Mendelssohn gave’ me’ his whole time. He 
questioned me about my studies and my works with 
the deepest and most sincere interest. He expressed 
a desire to hear on the piano my latest effort, and I 
received from him precious words of approval and 
encouragement. . I shall mention but one, which 
has made me too proud ever to forget it. « I had just 
rendered the ‘Dies Ire” of my Vienna Requiem. 
He placed his hand on a part consisting of five solo 
voices, without accompaniment, saying, “ Afon ami, 
that might be signed Cherubini !” 

Mendelssohn devoted a great deal of time 
to Gounod during: his stay, and showed him 
many kindnesses. After leaving him Gounod 
says :— 

I had but one. thought, and. that was. to get back 
to Paris as soon as possible. left Leipsic the 18th 
of June, 1843. I changed carriages seventeen times 
on the way, and out of six nights I spent four 
travelling, and finally, on May 25, I reached. Paris, 
where .a. new .life. was about to open to me. My 
brother met meon the arrival of the diligence, and 
we both  bent,aur; footsteps, at. once, in the direction 
of that dear house where I was to find again, and to 
which.I was. to bring back, so much joy. 





RUBINSTEIN’S new opera, says the Ad/geneine 
Musik-Zeitung; is to be called “ Die Zigeuner,” the 
words being taken from Puschkin’s poem of the 
same name, The same journal announces that 
Rubinstein’s new book. upon Beethoven, Bach, 
Handel, and ‘Wagner is to appear shortly, 

eee 

Scuunner’s symphony, which has been ‘‘yn- ° 
finished” for so, long, is. at last to be completed! 
The name of the ‘‘ good Samaritan.” who has under- 


taken to “ finish’ this masterpiece should not:remain 


unknown, He calls himself Auguste Louis, Evi- 
dently he has a good. idea of his own abilities. 








See 
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eaten there. “Gulyas,” then, is a concoction 
of onions, pork meats of all sorts, and paprika 
(red Hungarian pepper). But who can praise 
in fitting language its savouriness? In “ gulyas,” 
as in music, there are infinite variations pos- 
sible, but the keynote is always the paprika. 
With the “ gulyas,” one or more bottles of fiery 
Hungarian wine are drunk. Ho, ho! Hun- 
garian brother! Zi/jen/ As an accompani- 
ment to “gulyas” and paprika belongs 


GIPSY MUSIC. 


One of the many bands, whose chief is a 
local celebrity, installs itself in a corner of the 
room. In foreign countries one sees gipsies of 
questionable origin. Often they are Bohemians, 
or even Germans (in Hungary they are called 
Schwooh), who in meretricious huzzar costumes 
exhibit themselves to their guests. But in 
Buda-Pesth such playing at gipsies. would not 
be practicable. Here the brown, brawny 
fellows, with their shrewd, deep, dark eyes, 
and their moustaches, show themselves in ail 
their native picturesqueness. Their clothes 
present a mixture of peculiarly Hungarian and 
European costumes ; on their heads they wear 
small round hats with turned-up brims. The 
men play without notes, and it.is asserted that 
the majority of them do not know one note 
from another, but play by ear, if not to say by 
instinct. The leader of the, band plays the first 
violin, turning constantly with nervous alertness 
to the right and to the left, and the others 
simply. accompany his melody with all sorts of 
variations. An important 7é/e belongs in every 
gipsy band to the cymbal-player, who with two 
little hammers beats a kind of big zither. 
According as the leader, with nervous, almost 
convulsive motions, belabours his fiddle, the 
others file away after him, until they work them- 
selves up, just as he does, into a musical 
delirium. Long-drawn, plaintive, melancholy, 
sighing tunes alternate with sudden, unbridled 
bursts of joy. Like the clever psychologist 
that he is, the leader of the gipsies instantly 
picks out some quiet patrician in the audience, 
to whom he addresses the music. Boldly he 
places himself in front of him, sticks his fiddle 
almost into his face, and performs first tearful 
tunes, which make the listener gaze with a 
serious intentness into space ; then the gipsy 
accelerates the éempo until he reaches the 
delirium, which kindles such an intoxicating 
ecstasy in the patrician, that, with a half- 
smothered “ Jai!” he grabs his head. When 
the playing is at an end, he says not a word, 
but pulls from his big leather purse a bank-note 
of considerable value, and, spitting on the back 
of it, pastes it on the gipsy’s forehead. Not so 
quiet is the scene when’ the whole company 
have been wrought into ecstasy ; ther some 
one present is apt to tear a.bill of a high 
denomination in two, give:one half to the gipsy, 
and stick the other half into his pocket, surren- 





dering it only when. the gipsies have. given the 
company their fill of music. | Frequently a | 
struggle for existence arises between the musi- 
cians and the carousers. It has happened | 
many a time that the gipsies, when they have | 
earned money enough, have vanished one by | 
one just as the company had been seized with a | 
desire to dance. To guard against this con- | 
tingency each one of the band had to pull | 
off one boot and keep the other, playing with 
one foot bare. The confiscated boots were | 
flung into the cellar, and only surrendered | 
when the dance and jollification were at an 
end. 

And as we happen to be in a mood for con- 
fession, then we may as well add that we are 


so hardened as not even to repent having fallen | in’ the seventeenth century, at their march’ into 
into 


| into tremendous shout of “Eljen!” until the 
| dancers seize each other by the shoulders and 
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THE BLUE CAT. 
Yes, not to mince matters, into “the Blue | 
Cat!” “The Blue Cat” is.a low-ceiled, smoky |: 
place in the Kénigsgasse, where one drinks 
beer, and, leaning back. in his seat with a cigar 
between his lips, gazes at a stage where, in.a 
German jargon (which, by our soul, we did not 
always understand), songs were sung by ballad | 
singers, and where Hungarian girls in bold: 


| rhythms performed .Hungarian folk - songs, 


which, unhappily, we were unable to trans- 
late into our language, but which, judging | 
the rapture, the hullabaloo, the enthusiastic | 
Edjen and applause with which they were | 
greeted by the audience, must have been ex- | 
tremely moving. 

In another place we witnessed a genuine 


HUNGARIAN “ CZARDAS,” 


which is danced in the highest as in the lowest 
circles, with the same passion and with the 
same inventiveness in the sequence and ac- 
cumulation of muances of exciting motion, For 
a “‘czardas” two young people are required— 
a young man and a girl of robust physique 
—and a gipsy band. If the youth and the 
maiden are in love with each. other, the 
“czardas”” will be the more passionate, attract- 
ive, and fascinating: If they are not in love 
with each other, but dance only for the sake 
of dancing, it makes little difference, for the 
“czardas” is itself volcanic passion expressed 
in hops, leaps, and gestures. The gipsies play 
at first with measured rhythm. The. dancers, 
who ought to wear the Hungarian costume, | 
stand vis-a-vis, with their arms akimbo, and | 
make short chassez motions with their legs, | 
while gazing steadily into each other’s eyes. 
So far one might call the dance a slighily 
peppered minuet. But soon the storm breaks 
loose. The gipsies change théir rhythm. All 
the instruments give a sudden wail, as if quiver- 
ing in the intervals between electric shocks ; the 
action of the limbs becomes more rapid, with 
bolder chassez movements. The youth raises 
now one, now the other hand to his head, 
dances toward the girl, who roguishly tries to 
escape him, but again approaches him and 
again slips away, until, afier a great deal of | 
such playful teasing, she permits him to put | 
his arm about her waist and to swing her about | 
in a ring. Nothing can be more charming | 
than this Allegro which intervenes between 
the Andante of the beginning and the bac- | 
chantic fury which is. to follow. The music of | 
the gipsies begins to rage, and infuses a wild | 
glow into the excited blood of the dancers. | 
Now the legs fairly twinklé as they fly to the | 
right and to the left ; the touch the floor, | 
now with the heel and now with the toe, the | 
cheeks burn, and the eyes; are’ wide open. | 

With the enraptured cry {\Jai!” the youth | 

grabs his like a man, while the | 


girl, like a skips befor ro bee The music 
fairly lashes them ; the e ‘spectators burst 












spin about in a wild whirl. 





THE ancient ‘‘ prareet March,” which was played 
at the late celebration of the foundation of Berne, 
| has been transcribed for the piano and published by | 
Philip Fries, of Zurich. There is no national air in 
Switzerland so intimately connected with historical | 
memories as this melody. The march was originally | 
played Only with fife and drum, the old military 
music of foot soldiers. The air is probably medizval. 
| It is said to have been played at‘ the entry of the 
Swiss into Rome in 1552. It was also, according 
to the Basler Nachrichten, played by the Bernese 
mercenaries, ‘‘ who were’ enlisted for English service 








London.” 


| Rome. I was then eeeney-ons, years hy “ge 


other places en route: 


Gouned., in. dtaf y 


The Century for January, gives some 
interesting reminiscences as follows :— 


Cz FRANCOIS GOUNOD, in 


In 1839 I won the Grand Prix for musical com- 
position at the Institute of France. : As a consequence, 
it was my privilege to occupy chambers. for the en- 
suing two years.in the palace of theVilla’ Medici at 





Gounod and. his. fello a took two 
months over their Pade Rome, stopping 
at Lyons, Avignon, Arles, we ac —) 





M. Ingres, whom my father ned Kbinn ‘when he 
was young,.was at that time the director of the 
French Conservatory at Rome. As soon as he saw 
me, he exclaimed : ‘‘ You are Gounod, I am sure! 
How very like your father!” and he talked of my 
father, of his talent as a draftsman, his character, the 
charm of his wit and conversation, in terms that made 
me proud, coming from the lips of an artist of his 
high repute, and that furnished the most genial wel- 
come to a new-comer, We were installed at once 
in our chambers, and at dinner-time were made 
acquainted -with all our colleagues gathered ‘at the 
common. board in that famous hall, which was hung 
with, portraits of all: the. pensionnaires that had pre- 
ceded us since the foundation of the Academy. . ~ 

I must,confess that Rome did not at first correspond 
to the dreams my fancy had conceived. I was still 


| too young in years, and especially in character, to lay 


hold of and to takein at first glance the deep significa- 
tion’ of that great and austere city, which struck, me as 
cold, dry, cheerless, and gloomy, and which ‘speaks 
with a voice so low that it éan be heard only by ears 
trained to silence and solemn contemplation’. Rome 
is itself so many things, ‘and those things are wrapped 
in such profound calm;; in ‘such quiet! and: serene 
majesty, that it is impossible. at once evento suspect 
its marvellgus whole, ,and the aitarvenees Store 4 
its many-sided wealth., 

That, first impression. of austerity threw me into, a 
profound melancholy, and a very slight occasion 
would have been sufficient to put me back on the 
road to France and to my mother’s fireside. How- 
ever, little by little, every day contributed its sedative 
effect. I.set to work, and among the musical ideas 
which marked the début of my existence as a pension- 


| naire I count two songs that. have long remained 


unknown—the. ‘‘ Vallon”’ and the ‘ Soir,” Both. of 
them were composed on verses by Lamartine, and 
the dreamy and contemplative accent of the music 
was in perfect accord with my feelings atthe time. 
_ I wrote ‘them a few days apart and soon after my 
arrival at the Villa Medici; 


Six weeks served. to overcome the sadness 
inspired by Rome, Gounod says :— 


My stay was begun under most favourable auspices. 
M. Ingres had taken a fancy to me. ‘He was pas- 
sionately fond of music, “of Haydii, Moéart; and 
Beethoven ; Gluck! especially,” by the nobility and 
the pathos: of his style,’ seemed to him’ a’Greek, a 
descendant of: Aisehylus, »Sophocles,:and Euripides. 
M. Ingres played on the violin. . He;-was not a 
great proficient, still less a, virtuoso ;) but~he had 
in his youth belonged. to:the orchestra in.the,theatre 
of Montauban, his native town, where he: had taken 
part in the performance of Gluck'’s operas. L had 
read and stedied the works of eae as for Mozart's 


‘show’ to’ be able to please M. cs i the 'te- 


mémbrance of that score, which he adored. °'T’ knew 


fikewise from memory the symphonies of Beethoven, 


greatly admired by him. ‘We often ‘spent together’ a 
portion of the night in this familiar ‘assdciation with 
the great ‘masters, and lin a short time(I' was wholly 
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secure in his friendship. That was a genuine piece 
of good fortune for me, I- owe'more than T could 

- ever express to the contact with’ such a ‘solid’ ‘mind, 
inflexible as he was ‘in his fervent conception of the 
beautiful, yet simple and naive as a child. 

To show how sincere ‘he was in modifying a first 
and superficial impression of prejudice, the following 
anecdote will. suffice. I had just sung for him, for 
the first time, that admirable scene of Charon and 
the Shades in the “ Alcestis,” not by Gluck,’ but «by 
Lulli. The first’ perfofmance had produced in him 
an impression ‘of ‘stiffness, ' harshness, ‘and uncouth 
roughness ‘so painful that he exclaimed : “That is 
frightful’! . That is not‘music ; it is iron.” Being but 
a youth,-I took good’ care not ‘to-oppose’ the im- 
petuosity of'a man for whom’ I entertained so high 
a regard ; I waited for the tempest to: pass by. ‘Some 
time »after, *M, Ingres recurred’ to the impression 

~ madeon him by that piece. 

The impression '‘seenied ‘to me somewhat softened 
now, ‘as ‘he ‘said ;:‘‘ Pray ‘let us hear ‘that ‘scene by 
Lulli—Charon and the Shades. Ishould be glad to 
hear that ‘again.” I sang it anew, and this time, 
better acquainted, doubtless, with the. primitive and 
rough style of. this startling , picture, he; was struck 
with the irony and satire,of C/aroz’s language, and 
the power. expressed, by. the, lamentation. of, the 
wandering. Shades, rejected from the: Stygian, bark 
because. -they.; were .unproyided, with . the, passage- 
money.. -Gradually. he: became ,so..attached : to; the 
character of the.scene that jt:came.to; be one of his 
favourite pieces, and he was constantly, requesting 
me to repeat it. But .his prevailing passion was 
Mozart's ‘*Don Juan,” over .which. we. lingered 
occasionally till two o’clock in the morning, when 
Madame Ingres, tired out from ‘loss of sleep, would 
feel obliged to close the piano to. separate us, and. 
pack us off to our respective beds. 


During his stay in. Rome .Gounod, had: the 
good. fortune. to visit Naples on three. separate 
occasions.» On retarning to Rome he setito 
work.’ . 

It was now the autumn of tage At this period it 
was customary for the’ musicians ‘of the Conservatory 
to direct, each. yeat by turn, the performance’ of a 
Mass with ‘orchestra ‘specially composed forthe féte 
of ‘King Louis: Philippe, to’ be ‘celebrated on the ist 
of May in the church of San Luigi de’ Francesi. It 
fell to my lot to write the ‘Mass to be performed ‘in 
May 1841. I composed and directed personally the 
performance’ of the piece, which gained for me the 
title’ for-life.of Honorary; Maitre de Chapelle. 

In, the month. of April 1841; M.. Ingres left. the 
academy. .; His term as director -had expired. He 
was replaced by M. Schnetz, a celebrated’ painter, 
who. ehiefly owed. his! success. and, his popularity to 
qualities of sentiment, and. expression... Under an 
easy and almost rustic, exterior, M.Schnetz veiled a 
refined and. intelligent’ nature. | He was very tall, of 
a dark, swarthy complexion, with. black hair like, an 
Italian’s; His smile was very sweet, and his, char- 
acter had a charming gaiety.: He was ‘an: excellent 
man. 
under his direction. .:.M,Schnetz had a special fond- 
ness for Rome, which :was peculiarly. favoured’ by 
circumstances. He wasifor many, years: director of 
the a and ‘Teft there the very best impres- 
sions, 

My stay was about’ to expire with ithe year 1841 ; 
but I’ felt: unable to go‘away, and I, continued there 
with the consent of the Director until my resources 
were exhausted, aud I! was. obliged to: proceed to 
Germany. to: discharge -the ‘obligations of my third 
year, in order'to draw-the salary which: I neéded for 
my support: . 1 shall not: try:to: describe ‘my sorrow 
when I was compelled to say farewell to the Academy, 
to my beloved companions, and to ‘that Rome which 
had become a second home to me. 

On leaving Rome, Gounod proceeded through 
Florence and the North of Italy, Padua, and 
Venice, at: each of which places he stopped a 
few days, and finally «he arvived> in':Vienna, 
where‘he Temaimed | sotne: times! He’ ef that 


at Vienna 2” a 
One of ‘the’ hg oe f tw to attend ‘the 
theatre, where i ‘The ta Flate” 0 


I spent my second! and. last year at’ Rome | 


Mozart. The orchestra was directed by Otto Nicolai ; 
T got permission to be presented to him. He gave 


| me a Very cordial reception, and at once put me into 
relations with : the‘ artists’ of the theatre and the | 


orchestra. ‘That was the first’ time that I had ever 
listened to that adorable score of “* The Magic Flute.” 
I was in raptures. ‘The execution was superior ; the 


by a cantatfice of very great talent, Mrs. Hasselt: | 
Barth ; that of the High Priest (Sarastro) was sung | 
by .Staudigl, an artist of great reputation, with an 
admirable voice, which he controlled with great 
method and style, The other parts were all rendered 
with great pains, and I remember still the charming 
voices of the three lads who took the part of the ¢hree 
genit. 

After some weeks of residence in Vienna I became 
acquainted with Count Stockhammer, President of 
the Philharmonic ‘Society ‘of Vienna, who gave me 
the opportunity of: bringing out, in the Church of St. 
Charles,' the Mass that I: had directed at Rome the 
year before on the occasién of the féte of King Louis 
Philippe. This’ execution. ‘was ‘well: received, and 
Count Stockhammer immediately proposed ‘to me the 
composition of a Requiem Mass'to ie performed on 
All Souls’ Day, in the same “Chutch of St.’ Charles, 
Although it -was' then ‘the rath of Septeniber, and 


accepted resolutely, and went to work. I worked day 
and night, arid was ready at the appointed moment, 
A single rehearsal was sufficient, thanks to the gener- 
ality of musical education. which is found in Germany 
only, and which is.very, agreeable. to. meet... I. was 
especially astonished at the’ facility with which the 
boys of the schools. read, music, at. sight. They all 
read; it: as fluently. as if, it. had.been, their mother 
tongue.. .As. a consequence, the execution of the 
choruses was perfect. 

Some time before, the performance of my. Requiem, 
Nicolai had put me in. relations with an eminent.com- 
poser named Becker, who devoted himself exclusively 
to chamber concert music; . At his. house every week 
a quartet gathered, one of whom, the first violinist, 
Holtz. by name,: had known Beethoven intimately, a 
circumstance which, aside from his. talent, rendered 
his. acquaintance very interesting,. In. addition, 
Becker was perhaps the, most. popular musical critic 
at this time in all Germany, He came to hear 
my Requiem, and he made_a. very favourable report 
of it, which was. encouraging to a. young man_of 
my. age. He. said, among other, things, that this 
work, while it was that of a young artist who. was 
still seeking his path and his style, revealed a 
breadth of conception that had become very 
rare in his, day. The: great labour that I had 
accomplished in a few weeks had exhausted me to 
such a degree that I fell ill with a very serious in- 
flammation of the lungs and abscess in the throat. 
I did not, wish to inform my mother of my state, 
fearing to alarm her, but I acquainted one of my 
friends in Paris with my situation. This friend, 
Alexander Desgoffe, as soon as he learned that I 
was ill in Vienna, without ‘a, moment's hesitation be 
left his wife and daughter, laid aside the paintings he 
was preparing for the Salon, and set out to take his 
place by my side. At that petiod it required some 
five or six days to. go from Paris to Vienna. | It was 
the month. of December, and the j journey, naturally 
disagreeable at that season, was made far more so by 
a serious illness that attacked my poor friend on the 
way. As a consequence, he reached Vienna in a 
situation demanding a doctor's care for himself. 
Notwithstanding, he spent twenty-two days with 
me, sleeping on the floor on a mattress, with one 


eye. open, watching with the solicitude of a mother 


my every motion, and refused to leave me to return 
to Paris. until the physician had assured him of my 
complete convalescence. Such friendship is. not 
often met with, and in this respect Providence has 
crowned my life, as I mm 8 have occasion to 


SNe, 


* After recovering from “his illness; Gounod 
left Vienna and proceeded to Berlin. | 


On. nil. Bate. fet ll om on 
I had become’ with in Rome. 








composer Mendelssohn - Bartholdy, | and wile of M. 
“Hensel, at that time.painter to the King of Pragsia. 
Madame Hensel was an extraordinary musician, a 
remarkable pianist, a woman of superior ability, 
slender in form, petite in stature, but possessed of an 
energy which could be seen in her penetrating glance 





there were only: six weeks to the and of November, I |. 


and the flash of her eye. She was, furthermore, 


part of the Queen of Night was admirably rendered | endowed with rare faculties as a composer, and to 


her are due several of the “* Songs without aoe 
which are found published in a work on the 
under her brother’s name. Madame Hense had 
resided in Rome with her husband during the winter 
of 1841, and often came to the soirées of the Academy, 
where I frequently had. the opportunity and. the 
pleasure of hearing her. She knew by heart the 
music of the masters, and, thanks to. her prodigious 
memory, it was an advantage as well as a treat, to 
listen to her interpretation of-Bach, Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, and her brother—Mendelasohn,, 

T therefore ‘lost no time in calling on her, as.in 
fact she had made me promise to do ; but. some three 
weeks subsequently I again: fell ill, at the very 
moment I had written my mother that I was. pre- 
paring to return home, after a separation of three 
years and.a half, Madame. Hensel at once sent me 
her physician, and to him I addressed the following 
ultimatum :— 

ve Sir, —My mother in. Paris is expecting: my return, 
and is at. this instant counting the hours, . If she 
knows I am detained by illness, she wilh. start, for 
Berlin, and may, go mad. on,,the way. . She is 
advanced in years, I must give her. a,reason for 
my delay; but it must be brief... I give you a 
fortnight to put me into the ground or on my feet 
again. 

‘* Well,” said the dockor, ‘if you are resolved to 
follow it prescriptions, you will be. off in. a: fort- 
night.” 

And. he kept his word ; the fourteenth day I.was 
hors a'affaire, and forty-eight hours later 1 found 
myself on the road to Leipsic, where Mendelssohn 
resided, to whom I had a letter of introduction from 
his sister. 

Mendelssohn received me admirably. I use. this 
word purposely to characterise the condescension 
with which a man of his powers welcomed the child 
who in his eyes could be but a school-boy. During 
the four days I spent at Leipsic, I may indeed say 
that’ Mendelssohn geve me his whole time. He 
questioned me about my studies and my works with 
the deepest and most sincere interest. He expressed 
a desire to hear on the piano my latest effort, and I 
received from him precious words of approval and 
encouragement. . I shall mention ‘but one, which 
has made me too proud ever to forget it. « I had just 
rendered the “Dies Ire” of my Vienna Requiem. 
He placed his hand on a part consisting of five solo 
voices, without accompaniment, saying, “ Afon ami, 
that might be signed Cherubini !” 

Mendelssohn devoted a great deal of time 


‘to Gounod during: his stay, and showed him 


many kindnesses. After leaving him Gounod 
says :— 

I had but one. thought, and that was to get back 
to Paris as soon as possible. I:left Leipsic the 18th 
of June, 1843. I changed carriages. seventeen times 
on the way, and out of six nights I spent four 
travelling, and finally, on May 25, I reached Paris, 
where .a new .life. was about to open to me. My 
brother met me:on the arriyal.of the diligence, and 
we both bent.ous; footsteps, at once. in the disection 
of that dear house where. I was to find again, and to 
which I was.to.bring back, so much joy. 





RUBINSTEIN’S new opera, says the Allgemeine 
Musik-Zeitung, is to be-called ‘Die Zigeuner,” the 
words being taken from Puschkin’s poem of the 


same name, The same journal announces that 
Rubinstein’s new book. upon Beethoven, Bach, 
Handel, and Wagner is to appear shortly. 

e+ 


Scuunmet's. symphony, which has been. “un- 
finished,” for, so, long, is, at last. to be completed! 
The name of the ‘‘ good Samaritan” who bas under- 
taken to “ finish’ this masterpiece. should not:remain 
unknown, He calls. himself Louis, Evi- 





Auguste 
dently he has a good idea of his own abilities 
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HE spirit of good-fellowship brought about 
by the incorporation of the Musical Instru- 
ment Trades Association will help to solve 
the nice points of business meum et tuum 

which, in this age of competition, are not always 
sufficiently appreciated. The attitude of the members 
of the music trade towards each other previous to the 
formation of the Musical Instrument Trades Associa- 
tion may be aptly illustrated by the story of Uncle 
Epimendies and his Hat. Uncle Ep. was met by his 
master on one occasion returning from church through 
a heavy summer shower, the rain beating on his bare 
head, while his new hat was tucked carefully under 
his coat. 

““Why don’t you put on your hat, Ep.? Your 
head will get wet,” said his master. ‘* Well, you 
see, Massa,” answered Ep., ‘‘the head’s yours, but 
the hat’s mine, and I ’blig’d to take care of it.” 

Mr. Wallis, the president, has worked hard to 
found the Musical Trades Association. To use words 
of one of the oldest members, ‘‘I well remember 
our first banquet four years ago, there were six 
present. As to the benefits of membership,” he 
continued, ‘‘we keep books in which information of 
considerable value is recorded for the members, by 
which bad debts may be avoided.” This is a very 
practical matter, and is but one of the many ways in 
which the Association benefits its members. We wish 
it all the good fortune it deserves. 

The Fourth Annual Dinner took place at the 
Midland Grand Hotel, on Tuesday evening last, 
under the auspices of the above flourishing Associa- 
tion, upon which occasion the chair was occupied 
by James Wallis, Esq., whilst the vice-chair was 
worthily filled by ‘Thomas J. Brinsmead, Esq. 
Amongst others 

WHO WERE PRESENT 


may be mentioned the following gentlemen :—Messrs. 
G. Ayells, J. Arnold, Avill & Smart, Limited, L. 
Bamberger, H. Brooks & Co., Beare & Son, W. L. 
Barrett, Brinsmead & Son, Broadwood & Sons, 
Justin Brown, Barrett & Robinson, L. Bauer Gilbert 
& Co., Burling & Burling, Beadle & Langheim, 
Currie & Warner, Chollen & Son, C. A. Dettmer, 
Erhardt & Co., E. Evenson, A. Eason, C. & J. 
Eungblut, J. & J. Goddard, R. A. Homan, H. 
Hannington, Hawkins, The Hillier Organ Co., 
Hurlbert & Jones, J. Humphreys, Jenkinson & Co., 
Kelly & Co., Lachenal & Co., Percy Mason, E. 
Mason, W. Mason, C. Mason, Moore & Moore, 
Russell & Son, J. W. Reed, H. Leeger, B. Samuels 
& Sons, Squire & Longson, Joseph Wallis & Co., 
Sandon & Steedman, H. E. Standish, H. G. Skerratt, 
and R. F. Stevens. 

After the excellent dinner was over, to which, it 
may be mentioned, about 130 gentlemen sat down, 
grace was sung by Mr. Schartau’s part singers—Mr. 
Herbert Schartau, Mr. Ed. Dalzell, Mr. W. Brad- 
ford, and Mr. C. T. Johnson, 

Mr. Wallis, who, upon rising to propose the usual 
loyal toast, said that in view of the darkened sur- 
roundings of the Royal Household, it was proposed 
to say very little that evening. He would therefore 
ask them to drink the toast in respectful silence. 

Mr. Schartau’s part singers then sang ‘‘ Dinah 
Doe,” receiving well-deserved applause, after which 
the toast of 

‘“THE ASSOCIATION " 


was proposed by the chairman, who stated in the 
course of his remarks that the Dinner Committee 
were to be congratulated for having brought together 
such a fine assembly that evening. It was a great 
pleasure to him to see so many old and new faces 
present. Four years ago, when he had the pleasure 
of addressing them at their first banquet, it was 
necessary to convince them of the advantages obtained 
by joining the Association, and it was indeed very 
gratifying for him to see that they had met with such 
unbounded success. The Association had been 





established for the purpose of forming a united bond 
for their common good, and for doing such things, 
which, in their united wisdom, they thought would 
be advantageous to the music trades in general. It 
was, he said, unnecessary for him to use arguments 
of a persuasive character, inasmuch as there’ were not 
many firms that were missing from the Association ; 
and when those missing firms found, as he hoped 
they soon would, that it would be to their direct 
benefit to join, they would be welcomed most 
cordially, At the present time the Association 
numbered something like ninety firms as its members, 
an increase of about twenty since their last meeting. 
The grounds upon which they worked were thoroughly 
British, so much so that in his opinion 


THEIR COUNCIL 


was the proper one to which any question pertaining 
to their trade could fairly be put, no matter whether 
those questions were parliamentary, municipal, or 
simply trade disputes. The Council was. made up of 
some of their best men, and all questions that came 
before them were dealt with in a thorough and 
substantial way. They had made such rapid progress 
that they had resolved, upon the advice of their 
solicitor, to establish ‘hemselves upon even a firmer 
basis, that is to say, they were going 


TO BE INCORPORATED, 


The members of the Association would, no doubt, be 
glad when the preliminary business touching the 
incorporation had been settled. The Association 
had, during the past year, been fulfilling: its objects, 
and in doing so they had mainly done that which 
filled their reference-book ; they had looked after 
themselves, whilst doing no harm to other businesses, 
and the members, who had the opportunity of seeing 
the reference-book, found information which ‘was of 
sound solid use to them. One matter of importance 
came before them last year upon a point touching the 
three years system—he alluded, he said, to the action 
of 
MESSRS, MOORE AND MOORE, 

who, it was given, had imprisoned a lady for not 
having paid her instalments. Having seen those 
reports circulated pretty widely in the press, the 
Association could not allow them to go unchecked, 
as they were manifestly absurd. Messrs. Mooré & 
Moore duly attended before the sub-committee, who 
thoroughly sifted out all the facts of the case, which, 
unfortunately, were not so fully reported as the mis- 
leading statements had been. Referring to the 


STATE OF THEIR TRADE, 


the speaker went on to remark that for the past two 
years it had been very good, and that there was 
nothing to complain of in that direction, Every one 
with whom he came into contact had stated that their 
turnover during that period had greatly increased ; 
in fact it was a surprise to them all where the instru- 
ments went to. One could, of course, account for 
large instruments, such as pianos and organs. They- 
were aware that no house was considered furnished 
without having one, or even both of these instru- 
ments, and they were certainly pleasant pieces of 
household furniture; but when they considered the 
string family, consisting of the violin and others, and 
the increasing business that was done in them, then 
it really was a wonder where they went to. 


ad MUSIC A NECESSITY. 


They found that music of the present day was not 
regarded so much as a luxury as a necessity, and he 
thought that the increasing desire of the public to be 
accomplished on one instfument or another accounted 
for their progressive trade. They were able to give 
entire satisfaction to the public on account of giving 
very much better value. They were giving at the 
present day something which was considerably 
superior to what they (the public) were accustomed 
to having a few years ago, .In conclusion, he would 
like to allude to their 


DEALERS JN THE COUNTRY. 


He was very sorry to see that there were many who 
had @ great deal of worry and anxiety in carrying on 
their business. Many clever young men started in 





business, thinking they would do as well as their 
masters did whom they had been previously serving. 
This was an erroneous idea, as, when they were 
brought into contact with the instalment system, they 
found that their small capital was locked up, hence 
followed worry and anxiety. It was, of course, no 
fault of the 
‘¢ EXTENDED SYSTEM,” 


which brought good profits to the dealer and was of 
especial benefit to the public. He would therefore 
counsel all young men to make themselves useful to 
their masters, in order that they (the masters) could 
not possibly do without them. This they would find 
far more to their advantage than starting in business 
with. little or no. capital.. The chairman wound up 
his very able address by asking every one present to 
drink to the continued. success of the Association, 
which was done amid considerable enthusiasm. 

After Mr. Schartau’s quartet had again contri- 
buted their talent to the entire amusement of every 
one, 

MR. BRINSMEAD RESPONDED 
to the previous toast.in a few well-chosen words, re- 
marking that, as their worthy chairman had detailed 
all the information concerning the Association, it was 
unnecessary for him to say anything further, except 
to congratulate the members on their increasing 
numbers, and to advise those who had not already 


joined to do so without delay, for their particular - 


benefit, and in order to further ‘strengthen the 
Association. 

Mr. L, Bamberger, in a few words applicable to 
the occasion, proposed the toast’ of 


THE CHAIRMAN, 


which was drunk with much enthusiasm, accompanied 
by musical honours. 

Mr. Wallis, in responding to the toast, said it was 
exceedingly gratifying to him to see that his efforts 
on behalf of the Association, however small; were 
appreciated, and he sincerely thanked them, one. and 
all, for their kind manifestations of feeling. . No 
allusion had, however, been made on the programme 
to the various officers,—Mr. Percy. Mason in par- 
ticular, without whom he could have done nothing, — 
and he thanked them also on their behalf, They 
would observe that the name of their esteemed friend, 
Mr. W. G. Thomas, was down for the toast of 


‘* THE VISITORS,” 


but he sincerely regretted to say that that gentleman 
was ill in bed, and, to make matters worse, he had just 
had the misfortune to have his factory burnt down. 
He had received a letter from Mr. Thomas, regretting 
his inability to be present. It was not necessary for 
him to say how deeply sorry they all were for him. 
To show the high esteem in which Mr. Thomas is 
held, he (the speaker) might mention that several 
firms had come forward in a very generous spirit, and 
had offered him the use of their workshops, and not 
only workshops, but the necessary materials, in order 
that he might carry out his orders. 

A part-song, entitled ‘‘ Spin, spin,” was here sung 
with considerable artistic success by the quartet, who, 


‘responding . a well-merited encore, gave *‘ The 


Catastr 


Mr. Landon, in place of Mr. W. G. Thomas, in a 


few suitable remarks, gave the toast of ‘The Visi- 
tors,” which was duly acknowledged: by Mr. 'E. 
Barnes, L.S.B. 

The quartet having again obliged their attentive 
listeners with a song, ‘‘ The Press” was proposed by 
Mr. Chollen, and suitably responded to by Mr. W. 
Rider in a very able and powerful little speech. The 


. whole of the company thereupon stood up and sang in 


right good style ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne,” which terminated 
the pleasant evening’s enjoyment. 





AMONG the recipients’ of decorations awarded by 
the Minister of Commerce in France last month-was 
mentioned-the name of ‘‘M. Thibouville, manufac 
turer of musical instruments,” M. Thibouville has 
received the high distinction of, created an 
** Officer,” -which is the highest title given by the 
Minister of Commerce, and one much coveted. 
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Aecidentata. 
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Twelve New Songs by Brétish Composers. Edited 
by Harold Boulton, (The Leadenhall Press.)-——Mr. 
Boulton tells us in his preface that his aim: was to 
present a series of lyrics by the most noteworthy 
of contemporary British-born composers, in order to 
afford proof in a tangible and compact form of the 
renaissance of musical: art in this country. The 
musicians who have contributed to this collection of 
songs are Messrs. Barnby, Cellier, Corder, Cowen, 
C. H. Lloyd, Mackengieé, MacCunn, Parry, Arthur 
Somervell, Stanford, Goring Thomas, and Charles 
Wood. Mr. Boulton has supplied the verses for the 
whole of the series, and his lines are elegant, fanciful, 
and for the most part singable—in brief, above the 
average of ‘‘ words for music.” The volume is 
enriched by a frontispiece entitled ‘‘ The Harp- 
sichord,” engraved from a drawing by Mr. Frank 
Dicksee, representing a. young girl playing upon 
a two-manual instrument. 

**** 

THE rehearsal of ‘* The Mountebanks,” on Satur- 
day, 2nd January, was only .one in name, for the 
dress seats of the house were crowded, programmes 
were distributed, and thoughtless members of the 
invited audience warmly applauded and even de- 
manded (but did not secure) an encore. Some years 
ago, the only persons admitted to final rehearsals 
were the leading musical critics, who very naturally 
and properly desired to be accorded more than one 
hearing before expressing a definite opinion of a work. 
This rule is still wisely observed by. Sir Augustus 
Harris at the Royal Italian Opera, and by Signor 
Lago at the Shaftesbury. But the rehearsal at the 


Lyric was practically a full performance, and was | 


so treated by many of the newspapers, who gave 
lengthy notices of the. opera. 


* Kk * 


THE discussion as to the vacant post of Principal 
of the Guildhall School of Music goes merrily on. 
It is doubtless amusing to hear South Kensington 
and the City mutually accusing each other of desiring 
the perpetration of a ‘‘ job ;” and it will be interest- 
ing to observe what steps in the matter will be taken 
by the new Music Committee of the Corporation. ‘At 
present it seems likely that the Committee—whose pre- 
decessors gave the late Mr. Weist Hill three months’ 
leave of absence, during which the business of the 
school, of course, had to be carried on—will postpone 
discussion till Easter. The desire of patronage may, 
of course, prevail, but delay is at present strongly 
urged. For. if a principal can be dispensed with 
for. three months, perhaps he might be dispensed 
with altogether; and thus £1000 a year might be 
saved. 

* oe * 

To Sir Charles Hallé is unquestionably due in 
large measure the widespread interest aroused in the 
works of Hector Berlioz during the last decade in 
this country.. .His persistent and eventually success- 
ful efforts to popularise ‘‘ La Damnation de Faust” 
led to inquiries concerning the other choral and 
instrumental works.of the gifted though extravagant 
French composer, and one by one they have been 
presented to the public... That. Berlioz’s operas are 
still suffering total neglect is characteristic of a nation 
which satisfies its musical .aspirations through the 
medium of the concert. platform rather than the 
stage. These remarks gre suggested by the two 
performances of ‘‘ Faust” given under Sir Charles 
Hallé on Friday and Saturday, 8th and 9th January. 


eee 


AT the Conference of the National Society of Pro- 
fessional Musicians on January 7, Mr. Riseley, organist 
of Bristol. Cathedral, propounded a scheme for the 
establishment of church orchestras on the same foot- 
ing as church choirs, All the bishops and deans of 
the United Kingdom had answered favourably to his 


Mr. RiseLsy, in his cathedral scheme, suggests 
that the boys of the church choirs should be en- 
couraged to learn orchestral instruments. In Canter- 
bury, and, I. believe, also at Bristol, such a plan has 
for some time: past been followed. 

sae 


JANUARY 8th was the seventieth anniversary of the 
birthday of Signor Piatti, the ‘great violoncellist. 
For the last forty-seven ‘years Signor Piatti has been 
familiar to the: musical public of London, before 
whom he made his first appearance in 1844, at a 
concert at which Mendelssohn played. Signor Piatti 
is a native of. Bergamo, in North Italy, and comes of 
a family of instrumentalists: His father played in 
the town orchestra, When the Saturday and Mon- 
day Popular Concerts were founded in 1859, Signor 
Piatti became principal violoncellist, a position he 
still holds with the greatest honour to himself and to 
the satisfaction of the most critical ‘audiences in Lon- 
don. He has composed some delightful music, and 
is extremely popular. 

eae 


On Sunday afternoon, January 3, St. Jude's Church, 
Liverpool, was. crowded from end to end when Mdme. 
Marie. Roze, though a:devout Roman Catholic, sang 
three solo anthems with exquisite effect. Mr. Fitz- 
Roy, the vicar, in appealing for the wants of the 
poor, eulogised the eminent singer for using her great 
gifts on their behalf, and urged that churches should 
be more utilised for such special efforts. 

aa 

THIRTY years ago, Lady Hallé was playing in 
Upsala, Sweden. A young student, enraptured with 
her playing, took off his white academic cap, which 
the students prize so highly, filled it with roses, and 
presented it to her. The,student is now a professor, 
and the last time Lady Hallé saw him she told him 
that she still greatly prized the academic cap pre- 
sented by him so many years before. 


* * 


Mrs. ROSKELL, in 4 Few Thoughts on the Musical 
Education of Children, gave utterance to some ex- 
cellent platitudes. Of course, children learning music 
should never be spoken harshly to, part of eyery lesson 
should be devoted to training the ear, and the children 
should be told something of the lives of the composers 
whose music they play. Mrs. Roskell, however, gave 
one capital suggestion as to the drudgery of learning 
the keys. . She declared that from: experiment. she 
found the most effective method to adopt in teaching 
children their notes was to spell familiar words with 
the keys, and also to intersperse through the lessons 
interesting anecdotes. 


** * 


RoyAL ACADEMY OF Music, —The competition 
for the Macfarren Scholarship took place on January 
13th. There were four candidates, and the scholar- 
ship was awarded to Llewela Davies. The competi- 
tion for the Thalberg Scholarship also took place. 
There were five candidates, and the scholarship was 
awarded to Stanislaus Szczepanowski, and the ex- 
aminers highly commended Percy Harmon. 


*.* 


Mr. DAN. GODFREY, jun, (the son of the well- 
known bandmaster), who holds the lucrative and 
important post of bandmaster at the Crystal Palace, 
was married. on Tuesday, January 12th, to a daughter 
of Superintendent Butt, who, till the close of last year, 
when he resigned under the new police regulation, 
was the superintendent of the Camberwell division of 
police, in the large and straggling area in which the 
Crystal Palace is situated, 


s+ 


Ir has practically been decided that Mr, Van Dyck 
shall, during the approaching season, play the part 
of Siegfried in the performances of Wagner’s opera to 
be. given at Covent Garden. The idea that the work 
will be sung in German is, however, erroneous, An 
excellent translation in the Italian already exists, and 
although Mr. Van Dyck can sing the part in almost 
any language, yet the rest of the and chorus 
would find ‘it easier to use Italian. No more has of 


which Mr. Daniel Mayer is organising. Yet the 
matter is progressing quietly and steadily, There 
will be no difficulty in securing a house, and many of 
the engagements of artists have already beén made. 
Wagnet’s advanced operas will not be given, although 
it is a pity that ‘‘Tristan and Isolde” cannot be 
heard somewhere at any rate. The copyright laws 
were surely never intended to silence a masterpiece. 
eee 

THE influenza seems almost as partial to musicians 
as to crowned heads, Among those who recently 
were said to be suffering from this malady were 
Madame Patti, in New York ; Madame Marie Roze, 
in Liverpool} and Mr. Edouard De Reszke, in New 
York; while Madame Albani and Madame Scalchi 
have just ‘got over it. Madame Marie Roze has had 
the influenza somewhat severely, and her appearance 
with the Carl Rosa Company in Liverpool had conse- 
quently to be postponed. Mr. Tividar Nachez has 
the fashionable malady, I regret to hear, severely. 
Mr. Lloyd is also ill of cold, which he wisely refuses 
to identify with the influenza, a term often ex- 
aggerated, and frequently calculated to frighten such 
timid people as average primie donne, 

** * 

Ir was at the London Academy of Music, not the 
Royal Acatiemy, that Miss Aida Jenoure was trained 
by Mr. Alberto Raimo. 

** * 


Scottish Church Music: its Composers and Sources. 
By James Love. (Blackwood.)—The title of this 
work is to some extent misleading, as it deals with 
hymn tunes of all countries. Its contents are an 
alphabetical list of upwards of a thousand tunes, 
three hundred chants, doxologies, etc., and bio- 
graphical sketches of their composers, the last about 
five hundred in number. An appendix supplies some 
particulars concerning the principal collections of 
psalmody published in Scotland since 1700, A 
number of examples are given, both in the staff 
and the tonic sol-fa notations... As a work of refer- 
ence the volume can scarcely fail to prove useful, as 
it has been carefully compiled, and is, so far as we 
have tested it, accurate as to its statements. 

** * 


AT the last meeting of the Cardiff Festival Com- 
mittee, it was decided. that the conductor shonld 
not be a local musician. The name of Mr. Riseley, 
of Bristol, has been mentioned in connection with 
the matter, and a better choice could certainly not‘be 


made, 
* * & 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF Music.—We desire to call 
the attention of our readers to the advantages 
offered by the Scholarships of the Royal College of 
Music. Preliminary Examinations for fifteen Open 
Free Scholarships will be held on February 3rd in 
various local centres throughout the United Kingdom. 
The Scholarships will be allotted as follows :— 
Composition, 1; Singing, 3; Pianoforte, 3; Organ, 
1; Violin, 13; Stringed Instruments, 2; Wind 
Instruments, 4. They are each of the value of £40 
a year, and entitle the holders to a systematic free 
education in music, and are, as a rule, tenable for 
three years. In some cases maintenance is added, 
**@ 

THE year for celebrating the jubilee of the tonic 
sol-fa system has, now closed, and the event has 
been publicly observed in all parts of the globe. 
The festivals in St. Paul’s Cathedral and at the 
Crystal Palace in July last are within memory. 
Since then meetings have been held in the chief 
towns of England, Scotland, and Wales, while more 
than one celebration has taken place in Ireland. In 
Melbourne, Dunedin, and other parts of Australasia 
the tonic sol-faists have met, and in Toronto there 
was a gathering on a large scale. Cape Town, 
Grahamstown, Blantyre, and. other places are also 
represented, some of the gatherings in South Africa 
being by the Dutch, some by the Kaffirs, 
and some by the English colonists. The celebration 
at Antananarivo, Madagascar, was attended by the 
Queen and Prime Minister, and even in Rangoon a 
gathering was held. The closing ceremony will be 
the unveiling of a brass tablet to the memory of 
Miss Glover, joint foundress of the system, in St. 
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MELBOURNE, as we all know, is the native city 
of Madame Melba. Yet it never occurred to the | 
managers of the local Tussaud’s to immortalise | 
her in wax so long as she was merely a prima donna | 
of Eastern reputation. But her new character of 
respondent in a princely divorce case has completely | 
altered the situation. The advertisement now 
reads : 
celebrities, Charles Stewart Parnell, Madame Melba, 
and Madame Sarah Bernhardt.” 


** * 


Mk. J. B. ZeRBINI, once well-known here as 
viola in the Monday Popular Concert quartet, and as 
an accompanist and teacher, died at Melbourne in 
December, at the age of fifty-two. Mr. Zerbini was 
the son of a well-known violinist, lately dead, 
and he started in the Drury Lane band, afterwards 
working his way up to the Monday Popular Concerts. 
On the death of his wife his brain gave way, and 
eventually he emigrated to Australia. Mr. Zerbini, 
iu his best days, was greatly liked and respected. 


* * * 


Sik ARTHUR SULLIVAN has taken a villa at 
Turbie, near Monaco, for the rest of the season, 
and is working on a new opera. 


*“_* * 


A SPECIAL company is being formed to play 
Mascagni’s ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana” in the provinces 
early this year, after the Carl Rosa people have 
finished with it. Leslie Crotty and Georgina Burns 
will leave the Carl Rosa Company in the spring and 
set up in business on their own account, a step 
which, from a business point of view, seems scarcely 
wise. Ella Russell will join the Carl Rosa Company 
next autumn. 
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kK. GEORGE RISELEY was one of the | 
presidents at the Annual Conference of 
the N.S.P.M. which was held at New- 
castle-on-Tyne last month, and on the 
second aay he read a paper on ‘‘ The Development 
and Progress of Local Orchestras in Great Britain.” 
He reminded his hearers that a year ago he proposed 
as a remedy for the deplorable state of orchestral 
music in this country—(1) The establishment of a 
regular series of orchestral concerts in cach large 
centre ; (2) the formation of large azaateur orchestral 
societies ; (3) the granting from the various munici- 
palities of annual subsidies towards the support of 


their local orchestras ; and, lastiy, the establishment | 


of a good school of music in every large town, assisted 
by a Government grant. As to orchestral concerts, 
he regretted to give them no better account than that 
of twelve monthsago. Thee wasa lack of support by | 
those possessing means. With reference to the second | 
point, there was great cause for encouragement, as 
the system of centralisation was, he trusted, being 
gradually broken up. He was glad to say, as to his 
third proposition, that the London County Council 
had voted £4000 in support of good authorised 
bands playing in public places next season, and the 
municipality of Dublin had voted £300 per annum to 


the Royal Irish Academy of Music for the purpose of | 


teaching wind instruments to young students, If 
our city corporations would once recognise the claim 
instrumental music had upon the country for support 


as a great educational factor, and would grant sums | 


commensurate with the importance of the cause, the 
success of local orchestras was assured. Our ‘native 
composers and stude:\ts would enjoy the same advan- 
tages as those on the Continent. Both branches | 
(instrumental as well as vocal) of our musical educa- 
tion would be provided for, and the position of Great 
Britain and Ireland as a musical nation would be | 
placed above reproach. The fourth point —the 
ests blishment of good schools of music in every large | 





—* Just added to the great collection of | 


Magasine ‘of Mudie. 
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| town, assisted by a Government grant—was not a new 
| one, and was beginning to bear fruit at last : Liver- 
pool had actually’ started a music school, and 
Manchester had held a meeting on the subject. ‘It 
| was to be regretted that music did not share in the 
money distributed by County Councils for technical 
| education. Coming to the development and progress 
of local orchestras arising from the hard work of those 
_ musicians who had so conscientiously and unselfishly 
| laboured to establish them in different parts of the 
country, he said it was encouraging, especially to the 
creative musician, to read of the large number of 
| churches, from St. Paul’s Cathedral. down to the 
smallest district church in the country town, where 
some effort.was being made to accompany the music 
| chosen with the instruments for which that music was 
written, There had been a growing tendency for 
some years past to neglect church music composed 
expressly for organ accompaniment in favour of 
selections from works originally written for orchestral 
accompaniments; but surely the time had now 
come when this last-named class. of music should be 
rendered in its original form, and not by the organ 
alone. The clergy were recognising the fact that our 
young people were desirous of having bright: musical 
services in addition to the prescribed daily offices. To 
quote the opinion of one of the highest authorities in 
the Church, ‘‘ Every place of 20,000 inhabitants should 
' have a local orchestra good enough to perform works 
| of the great musicians.” The favour with which the 
| movement was regarded both by clergy and laity led 
| him to propose 7. scheme he had long wished: to 
| make public—the establishment of church orchestras 
on the same footing as church choirs, in buildings 
capable of holding from 3000 to 4000 persons. 
| They found choirs utterly inadequate in numbers to 
do justice to the music, or to lead the congregation. 
| Frequently in the men’s department there was one 
voice to a part, and the injurious and absurd custom 
of choosing heavy choruses from the oratorios for 
performance by choirs of this size could not be too 
severely condemned. Again, on the great festivals 
| of the Church, and the various special occasions when 
something should be done to mark these days above 
others, they found the ‘same small choir in attend- 
ance, and they performed their duties with a: feeling 
of disappointment. that so many grand. opportunities 
should constantly be lost of making festival services 


| ordinary days, more worthy of their high purpose.and 
| of the buildings in which they:were held. With,the 
| establishment of church orchéstfas. and . voluntary 
choirs in connection with the regular choir this un- 
| worthy state of things would ‘cease. The regular 
| choir would carry on the daily offices of the church 
and sing properly chosen music, with organ accom- 
paniment, composed for choirs of this size, of which 
our English musicians had left us so rich a legacy. 
The orchestra and voluntary choir would be available 
on all festivals of the Church, and also on~special 
occasions, as determined by the authorities. -They 
vould receive‘ regular and ‘systematic ‘training in 
order that by their aid the music should be rendered 
in a muci: more perfect‘and legitimate manher than 
was the case at the present time. He ventured to 
| think such a grand scheme, well carried out, would 
be a more worthy offering of praise, would at once 
raise our musical services to a high and dignified 
position, and fill our churches with reverent and 
earnest worshippers. He had addressed a letter on 
the subject to all‘the bishops and deans in the United 
Kingdom. Only four had’ disapproved the scheme. 
A few pleaded that they could give no opinion, and 
the rest approved in a more or less emphatic manner, 
though expressing the hope that great care would be 
taken to avoid irreverence of any kind, and that fit 
and proper persons should be chosen as players. 
Mr. Riseley then proceeded to read extracts from 
the various letters received by him from many of the 
bishops and deans of the Church, and, in conclusion, 
he suggested that the sympathy of the Royal Family 
should be sought in the work of promoting local 
orchestras, and that application should be’ made to 
| Parliament from each centre for funds'to enable them 
| to firmly establish local orchestras. 
A discussion followed the reading of the paper and 
| was resumed next day, the’ general opinion being 
favourable to Mr. Riseley’s scheme. 
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Foreign Motes. 


THE most popular of all the singers of the French 
café concerts, Yvette Guicbert, will probably be seen 
shortly .in» Londoni* She receives a salary that is 
double that of a sociétaire of the Comédie Francaise. 
Yvette: Gui¢bert is tall and not pretty, and: dresses 
quietly, always with long black gloves. “She sings, 


‘as Lolotte says in the play, ‘‘ avec intention.” \ She 


bas not much ‘of 4 voice, but her enunciation: is 
simply: perfect. Poets write:songs for her, and all 
Paris sings, whistles, and’‘hums ss tunes. at is‘an 


original.: 


** * 


MADAME MELBA has signed. for anew liegugeiieds 
with the management of the Paris Grand Opera, and 
will make her reappearance in Massenet's ‘‘ Hérodi- 
ade.” The great Austyalian grima donna will:under- 
take the réle of Salome in ‘the opera founded on the 
life of St. John: the Baptist, in which the librettists 
have certainly achieved among them ‘a notable thing 
in the way of daring imagination’ by ‘playing such 
tricks with the Bible. The journalistic organs of the 
Comte de Paris are indignant that a State-supported 
theatre should make capital out of a cause célebre. 

ee 

MR. MARSHALL HALL, Professor of Music in the 
Melbourne University, appears to have discovered’ a 
new musical prodigy. He writes :— 

“*T feel that it is my duty to draw the attention of 
the University authorities to the fact that there is at 
the present moment in Melbourne a young musician, 
in whom I am confident rare signs of genius may be 
discerned by any one who is able to distinguish solid 
merit from showy velgarity, and that this promising 
artist is utterly. hampered in his intellectual develop- 
ment by the lack of funds. Considering the generosity 
with which wealthy Australians have endowed English 
schools of music, it should surely not be difficult to 
procure a number of gentlemen to subscribe for one 
year £100, and if the results at the end ofthat time 
correspond to their anticipations the same course 
could again be pursued.” 

* * * 


MADAME MELBA and some members of a provincial 
opera company have taken part (according to the 
Echo du Nord) in a xepresentation of “Faust,” before 
the employés of a local brewer in the suburbs of 
Lille, the opera being given in the branding shed on 
a stage constructed on barrels, In this country beer 
supports. the peerage, in France the opera, The 
French are always artistic. 

* kk 

M. ANDRE MESSAGER, the sniiadlsbas of “La 
Basoche,”- has entered into’ the. journalistic ranks, 
and succeeded the late M. de: Lapommeraye as 
musical critic of Paris, ‘This has given occasion to 
many. paragraphs in ‘the Parisian theatrical journals, 
some of the writers of which begin by stating that 
the composers are not pleased at the idea of being 
judged by a ‘‘ man ofthe craft.” 

ee 

MADAME PaTT1, who last month arrived in New 
York, was the only passenger on the “City of Paris " 
who did not become a victim to sea sickness. 

* ** 


MADAME. PaTTI took:-past..in a concert at. the 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York, on head 
evening, January. 12. 

* Oe 

A SISTER of Christine Nilsson, the Swedish singer, 
is living in America in straitened circumstances. She 
is the wife of Nils P. Hoale, a Swedish teacher, ‘and 
is an elder sister of Christine Nilsson. Both she and 
her husband are people of education, but he has not 
been able to secure constant employment, and the 
one, has been reduced to 
actual ‘want. A few’ years - ago ‘Christine “Nilsson 
Went to Milwatikee to sing'at one of the Thomas 


‘concerts and visited her sister at that time, ‘but ‘out 


of pride the extent of the family’s Poverty: was con- 
cealed. 
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In ‘Die Gartenlaube” of 1874, appeared the 
following in an article entitled ‘‘ Die Geburtstatte 
der Zauberfléte” (the birthplace of “The Magic 
Flute’) :—‘* On September 30, 1791, ‘The Magic 
Flute’ was performed for the first time on the stage. 
The theatre of Schickaneder, built slightly for tem- 
porary use, has long ago vanished, and in its place 
we have the splendid new ‘ Freihaus.’” But a copy 
of the play-bill announcing the first performance is 
still in existence, and to some extent shows the 
opinion the director of the theatre entertained of the 
work. Headed by some allegorical cherubs encircled 
with garlands, and a coat-of-arms surrounded by 
eagles, is the superscription of the Weidner Theatre, 
and the date, September 8, 1791. . After announcing 
in large type: ‘‘ First performance of ‘The Magic 
Flute’—a grand opera in two acts, by Emmanuel 
Schickaneder ”—follows the names of the performers. 
Then is found in small print the words: ‘‘ The music 
is composed by Herr Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart, 
musician’ and composer to His Imperial Majesty. 
Mozart, Kapellmeister and..K. K. Kammercom- 
positeur, will kindly conduct in person, in order to 
please the public, paced on account of his friendship 


for thé author.” 
eR | 


THE opera-house at Stockholm, ‘erected in 4. 
and therefore one of the oldest theatres in Europe, 
is about to be demolished, and a new and more com- 
modious house ‘built in “its place: It was in: the 


GERSTER, the prima donna, so well-known in New 
York, writes from Pesth an account of her recent 
visit to Prince Bismarck at Friedrichsruhe. She 
says on entering the salon she was received by the 
old hero. She tried to kiss his hand, but he forbade 
it and embraced her in a fatherly way. In reply to 
questions he'said he felt too weak to return to public 
-lifé: ‘Tears stood in his eyes as he told of the 
ovations given him during his last visit to Berlin. 
He declared that: the Government tried its best to 
prevent these demonstrations, but that the people 
forced doors and windows and risked their lives to 
testify their love. 

At dinner the prince conversed freely, ate sparingly, 
‘and drank. a white Italian wine, made specially for 
him at Syracuse. After dinner Gerster sang several 
airs, he at the same time listening attentively 
and smoking his famous’ long pipe. When the 
singing was finished he read the newspapers, of 
which he had at least a hundred in a pile on the 
table.’ 

Gerster declares that Prince Bismarck himself 
causes conflicting reports of his health to be sent to 
the newspapers, and his reason for doing this is to 
her a mystery, for he seems to, be in good ca 
condition. 

ne 


Miss SzuMowsKA, who made her first appearance 
in England at a popular concert in ‘St. James's Hall, 
| is a native of Warsaw, where ‘she was born’ in 1869 





theatre about to disappear that Gustavus: IIL.):was of parents descended from the old ‘Polish nobility. 


assassinated by Ankarstrom on March 16th, 1792. 
xe * 

A MosT charming spot has been chosen in Berlin 
for the erection of the triple monument to Haydn, | 
Mozart, and Beethoven. The monument itself will | 
consist of a plastic art work surrounded’ by some fine 


architectural decorations. Several ‘of the most pro- | 


minent artists have been asked''to hand in sketches. 


In order to’ assure the sticcéss of thé uhdertaking the | 


committee is making great efforts to augment the ‘by | 


no_means complete stock of cash’ on hand for that | 


purpose. This committee consists of Prof.’ Dr. 
Blumner, of the Singacademie, president ; Prof. Dr. 
Tobler, Privy Councillor Dr. Jordan, ‘Prof. Dr. 
Spitta, Commercienrath E. Mendelssohn-Barthdldy, 
Martin Levy, Count Hochberg, Prof. Cart Becker, 
Dr, Joseph Joachim, Prof. Dr. Kleinert, and Alder- 
man Dr. Weber, ; 
ee 

THE centenary of the birth of Rossini is to be 
celebrated in various forms at Pesaro. Thé announce- 
ments include performances of “Guillaume Tell” 
and ‘*L’Amico Fritz,” historical and moédern’con- 
certs, and competitions’ for local’ and ‘international 


musicians. 
* ok * 


JANCOURT, professor of bassoon playing at' the Paris 
Conservatoire since 1875, has ‘resigned his post on 
account of advancing years. He is the author of an 
excellent work tpon bassoon playing, and of numerots 
compositions for this instrument, and has been tlie 
inventor of Various a in the construction 


of the bassoon. 
OK 


MEHUL’s opera, ‘*Joseph,” has been revived with 
success at Leipzig. The performance is spoken of in 
the highest terms. 

* *_*. 

RUBINSTEIN, who has been staying at Milan, is 
said to have definitely declined an .offer of £24,000 
for a tour of three months in America. 

aee 


THE closing days of MM. Ritt and. Gailhard’s 
direction of the Paris Opéra were marked by the 
production of M. BourgaultyDucoudray’s “¢Tha- 
mara” ; but the work does not seem to haye obtained 
more than a succes destime. , The c composer is a most 
earnest musician, but he lacks inspiration, and his 
gifts find freer scope in the class-room or the lecture- 
hall than at the composer's, desk, . The book of 
‘‘ Thamara ” is evidently founded on the apocryphal 
story of Judith and Holofernes, and M. Bourgault- | 
Ducoudray is said to have made very free use of the | 


Miss Szumowska studied at the University of Warsaw 
| for the medi¢al profession, and obtained high honours 
in Greek, Latin, and mathematics, but ultimately 
decided to devote her life'to music. _She has been a 
| pupil-of Paderewski for three years, and he fewest ly 
played: in Paris with great success, : 


i 


THE death of Albert Wolff removes from the scene 
| one of the worst Wagner haters Paris ever contained. 
As. he was a dictator in. artistic matters, it became 
the fashion for the small-fry ‘critics to echo every 
shade’ of. opiaion; that, issued: from. his witty, but 
musically ignorant mind. 


* * # 


A CURIOUS. accident. is, reported from Vienna, at 
the representation of the ‘‘ Lovers of Teruel,” by the 
Spanish composer Breton., .The hero dies in the last 
act, and. is brought on the stage in his coffin... The 
effect of this too realistic appearance was more 
startling than had been anticipated, for the heroine 
was so terrified that she fainted and fell, her head 
striking the floor of the stage with great violence. 
She. had .to..be, carried off, and,.it was some time 
before she recovered sufficiently tobe able to > g0 
home to her own house. 


= * © 


Tue administration of the New: England Corserva- 
tory of Music, at Boston, is engaged in raising a 
430,000 Guaranty Fund, the income of which is to 
be devoted to the general advancement of the aims 
and purposes of that extensive institution. Nearly 
415,000 have already been. subscribed by the Mem- 
bers of the Faculty and the immediate friends of the 
Conservatory ; and it is believed that. some of the 
wealthy Boston patrons of music will manifest their 
love for the art by rapidly advancing this sum in the 
shape of large subscriptions to the fund. Mr. Carl 
Faelten, the director, and Mr, .Frank W. Hale, 
the general manager, have been indefatigable in 
‘their. work for the Conservatory, and the success 
of the subscription so far is largely due to their 


labours, 
* *& 


WE have mentioned the fact that a journal’ in 
Milan has. been founded, under the ‘title of ZL’ mico 
Frits, and that another one,ynder the same title-was 





to-appear at m...: pr pian age ly 
ing the inevitable effects of a arising from 


| such « doubling of the same title, and in ordes to 


melodic and harmonic progressions conventionally | avoid them, has decided to ¢hange. from Z’Amico |. 
known as Oriental. The.treatment of the orchestra | | Aries te Feltalh It thus will take the name of an 
and the writing for the chorus are ——— in 
favourable terms. 


| 








| opera which is not even in. enlace Fetal pears 
far as the. public knows or is, concemed. 
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Ir may not be generally known, and we therefore 
call attention-to the fact, that Mendelssohn's most 
popular @ capella male chorus, ‘Wer hat dich du 
schéner Wald, aufgebaut so hoch da droben?” 
lately underwent/the fiftieth anniversary of its first 
hearing. In the year 1841 this charming four part 
song, which has since made the round of the civilised 
world, was sung for the first time in a concert 
at Frankfort-on-the-Main. Ernst Pasqué, in f 
Mlustrated Women's Journal (Berlin, Franz, 
heide), has an interesting article on the history of the 
creation of this song. 

one 

FORTY-EIGHT new operas were produced in Italy 
last year, but of these thirty-one were only operettas. 
The numbers:are below the average, and the theatres 
devoted to Italian opera outside the peninsula have 
decreased from twenty-nine in 1885 to: nineteen at 
the present.time. 

*“** 

THE Oratorio Society of Augsburg has lately 
celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of its founda. 
tion with ‘a performance of Haidel’s “ Messiah,” 


es * 


Joun K. PAINE AND E. A. MACDowELL have 
been: commissioned to compose original works for the 
Chicago world’s fair. 


* * * 


Mr. W. .J. HENDERSON will deliver a course of 
six university lectures on ‘‘ Musical History” before 
the students of Columbia College, on. consecutive 
Monday afternoons, at four o'clock, beginning 
March 7. 

see 

M. ANDRE Wormser, of ‘ L’Enfant Prodigue” 
fame, has been commissioned by the management of 
the Paris Opera to write the music of a ballet on the 
— of De Quixote. 

. xe ® 

A BOHEMIAN musician, Baron Rodolphe Pro- 
chazka, has seized the occasion of the Mozart Cen- 
tenary to write a pamphlet concerning the composer's 
experiences in’ Prague. It is to ifclude documents 
hitherto unknown, or, at any rate, unpublished. 


* * * 


Mr. EvGENE D'ALBERT is said to have created an 
enormous ‘sénsation in Vienna, where he played ‘at 
his first concert.no fewer than three concertos, namely, 
Beethoven's in G, Chopin’s in: E» minor, and Listt’ $ 
in E flat.’ ys 

‘ “* * 

“Sicnor Luict MANCINELLI has just produced’ a 
new Mass from his pen at the church of St. Francis 
in Madrid, and the work is very highly praised by the 
local journals, 

: * * * 

THE ‘female ‘conductor, though a somewhat rara 
avis among us, is apparently unique in Italy. The 
Tvovatore points to the theatre at Poggibonsi: as 
the only spot inthe peninsula where a maestra con- 
éertatora ¢ direttoressa d’ orchestra is to be found. 


ae * 


THE admission of girls as violinists in the new social 
organisation known as the Euterpe, in Brooklyn, is 
a. -new. departure in. musical circles. The Euterpe 
was recently organised by the retiring) members 
of the Amphion Musical Society, of which Mr. C. 
Mortimer Wiske was formerly conductor. The 
Society was organised with sixty members, and_.it 
will begin its season with an amateur orchestra of 
sixty-five pieces and with a male chorus of fifty-six 
voices. 

Mr, Wiske urged that playing an orchestral instru- 
ment was no longer confined to men, and that more 
gitls than men. were, now, taught to play the violin 
and other, string instruments,.. Mr. Wiske is of the 
opinion that itis not, just to bar the door against 
women, and it was agreed to admit. women into the 
Euterpe irrmertrs myer their playing is up to the . 
standard, 


“a # 
ey EE ne eka 
De Ahna,: of Berlin., Of course he is 





_teported to have wonderful talent. 
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Oe Spencer Piano 
eacfories. 


iiemn SY font 


E lately had the pleasure of inspecting the 


factories of John Spencer & Co., and a | 


description of these works will no doubt be 

acceptable to the dealers who handle the 
Spencer pianos throughout the United Kingdom and 
Colonies. 

Our knowledge of Messrs, John Spencer & Co. led 
us to expect that the factories for the production of the 
Spencer piano would be complete and conducted on 
progressive business lines, and our expectations were 
more than realised. Throughout the works order and 
careful attention to detail are marked characteristics. 
Everywhere is seen evidence of careful study, to adapt 
the best means of producing sound instruments with 
economy in handling. To this end the different depart- 
ments of the works are arranged, and so follow one 
another that the instrument, first commenced in the 
sawing mills, passes through its stages of production, 
and finally to the testing rooms, without unnecessary 
haulage in passing from one department to another. 

The factories, in the form of the letter H, with the 
stacks of timber, occupy about an acre of ground. 
Tram lines run from the timber stacks to the saw- 


mills, and follow the outline of the buildings, con- 


necting the various departments. 


GRAND PIANOS, 


Messrs. John Spencer & Co. have recently com- 
menced the manufacture of grand pianos, and it was 


primarily for the purpose of judging the quality of the | 


Spencer grand, and comparing it with the grands of 
other English manufacturers,*that we visited their 
factories. The department for grands is at present 
limited in extent. We saw, however, about sixty 
grands in different stages of manufacture, and the 
finished instruments we tested were of such fine tone 
and quality,as should ensure their ready acceptance 
with dealers and the musical public. 

The Spencer grand is constructed on the principles 
that find acceptance among the makers of grands 
whose reputations are world-wide. The iron frame 
is one solid casting of great strength, the actions have 
the latest improvements, the finish is einctetity and | 
they are honestly made throughout. “Mr. F. H. 
Cowen was here last week,” said Mr. Kendrick, the 
well-known representative of the firm, ‘‘and expressed 
himself in enthusiastic terms about our grand pianos.’ 


UPRIGHT PIANO DEPARTMENTS, 


We then left the Grand factory for the purpose | 
of going through the various departments in which 
the uprights are constructed. ‘‘ We turn out from 
sixty-five to seventy upright pianos a week,” said 
our guide, ‘‘and the time spent going through the 
departments will not be wasted.” 


THE SAW-MILLS, 


The steam saw-mills first claimed our attention. 
The whirr of band saws, circular saws, and many 
other kinds of saws rendered conversation somewhat 
difficult, but we brought away the fact that “ over 
500,000 feet of timber” passed through this depart- 
ment annually. 


THE DRILLING 


of the iron frames which came on next in order was 
a marked contrast to the noisy sawmills, the work 
being quietly performed. Powerful drills silently 
and steadily cut their way into the metal, cutting 
holes for studs and bolts. ‘‘ About half a dozen of 
the principal English firms in the piano trade drill 
their iron frames,” said the foreman. ‘The smaller 
houses get it done for them at the foundries.” 


We then passed into the japanning and gilding room | 


where the iron frames are first japanned, and then 
baked in a chamber in which the temperature ranges 
from 240 to 260 degrees. 


SOUND-BOARDS, 

A lofty apartment is devoted to the manufacture of 
the sound boards, overhead are racks filled with 
carefully prepared boards waiting for the next pro- 
cess. On the same floor the sound - boards are 
| attached to strong wood backs, iron frames are then 
fitted over the sound-boards and the back is ready 
for stringing. 


‘€ VHE STRINGING 


we cannot do by machinery,” said our guide as we 
entered this department. In the stringing room were 
a great number of instruments ready strung, waiting 
to be forwarded to the case- making workshops. 
‘“We always keep a large number of backs ready 
strung, they improve by standing some time before 
being put in the cases,” remarked our conductor, 
replying to our comments. 

‘These backs,” indicating a formidable looking 
stock, ‘‘go into several different cases. It is there- 
fore requisite that our stock of this particular part of 
the instrument should be very large.” The covering 
of the steel strings with copper wire is an interesting 
operation, accompanied by much noise. The rapidity 


of note in passing. 
CASE-MAKING, 

‘* This workshop is 250 feet in length,” said Mr. 
Spencer, whom we met in the case - making room. 
The workshop is in the shape of the letter L, and 
standing at the angle a vista of piano cases in | 
all stages of manufacture comes within the range of 
| vision, 

THE FINISHING DEPARTMENT, 


{ 


| This is a lofty apartment, down the centre of which 
are several overhead racks fitted with spring roller 
blinds to prevent dust from entering. In these racks 
stand several hundred 





PIANO ACTIONS. 


Particular attention is bestowed on the construction 
of these actions which are manufactured for the 
Spencer pianos. Recently a clever employ? of the 
_ firm has patented an arrangement for doing away 
with the waste touch in the half-blow when the soft 
pedal is used. When the soft pedal is pressed down, 
the hammer is taken nearer the strings; by the use 

of compensating springs the keys of the instrument 
| follow the movements of the hammers, so that the 
| touch is reduced. The key is, therefore, made more 
sensitive to the touch, which enables the player to 
| transmit to the instrument every shade of tone—the 
| softest whisper to the grandest fortissimo. 
| We inspected a very fine upright grand, class 15, 
| the first instrument to which this new arrangement 
| has been attached. 
| **It has taken me several years to perfect the 
| arrangement,” said the inventor, from whom we 
parted with the feeling that had time permitted we 
should have gone more fully into the matter of his 
experiments for improving the touch when using the 
| soft pedal. We next passed into the 








EXAMINING ROOM, 


where each instrument is inspected before being de- 
spatched. Here we had some conversation with 
Mr. Spencer on his new depatture in the making of 
grand pianos. “It is not,” said he, ‘‘men who have 
been making upright pianos all their life, who are 
now employed in making our grands, we have engaged 
a special staff of skilled workmen who have been 
employed in manufacturing grands for the leading 
‘houses in this branch of the \piano trade.” We 
parted with Mr. Spencer with the conviction that he 
will earn the success which will come to the Spencer 
grands through the care he is exercising in their manu- 
facture. 


THE SILENT TUNING ROOMS. 


special study in the silent tuning rooms, which are lined 
with felt. Under careful and experienced supervi- 
sion the pianos pass before leaving the factory for 
the export or home trade. 

. It was a pleasure to us going through these factories. 
One cannot but be impressed with the completeness 
of the premises for the manufacturing of the Spencer 





with which the work is accomplished makes it worthy | 


The tuning and toning of the pianos is made a |’ 


pianos. The machine shops contain the latest wood- 
working machinery ; the arrangements for the health 
and comfort of the workmen are excellent; and due 
precautious are adapted against fire. 

Outside the factories the stock of timber shows the 
attention that is paid to the condition of the wood 
used in the construction of the instruments, while 
the hot-air drying chamber, which will dry fifty 
standards—3000 deals of timber—at one operation, 
gives‘a very lively idea of the quantity used. Some 
idea of the size of the premises may be obtained 
from the measurements of the principal building, in 
which two of the workshops are 250 feet long and 
three 100 feet long, beside which there are four other 
factories of considerable size. 





Rotes from leeds, 


HERE are still.a few events prior to Christmas 





to be noticed, the principal one by far being 
the annual performance of the ‘‘ Messiah” 
| by the Leeds Philharmonic Society. The 

| hall was filled with a dense fog, which rendered the 
performers all but invisible to the audience, and the 
| Oratorio, of course, suffered in consequence. How- 
| ever, it was a matter for surprise how little the dis- 
| agreeable nature of the weather affected the ardour 
| of the vocalists, either principals, orchestra, or 
| chorus. The choral numbers were sung with un- 
| looked-for effect, and the efforts of Mrs. Mary 
Davies, Mrs. Belle Cole, Mr. Piercy, and Mr. 
Brereton, met with hearty appreciation from the 
midst of the fog. 

On December 18, Mr. Valentine Smith gave a 
concert with his operatic company, presenting 
Rossini’s **Stabat Mater,” and a second part con- 
sisting of ballads. 

The following evening Dr. Spark . repeated his 
‘¢ Immanuel” with local vocalists, and before a large 
audience, in the Town Hall. 

The vacancy of the organistship at the Parish 
Church, caused by the resignation of Dr. Creser, 
has, as was very generally expected, been offered to, 
and accepted by, Mr. Alfred Benton, who thoroughly 
deserves the position, and who is very generally 
popular with both choir and clergy, and who is, 
moreover, no stranger to the best traditions of the 
church, and the excellences of the noble organ 
within it. 

On the 17th December, Mons. Guilmant gave a 
recital on this organ, playing Bach’s Toccata in F, 
Schumann’s Canon in B minor, and Mendelssohn’s 
First Organ Sonata. 

On January 12, Mr. Haddock resumed his ‘‘ Even- 
ings,” when Mr. Emil Bach was associated with him 
in Rubinstein’s lengthy Sonata in A minor, Op. 19. 
The pianist gave two short pieces of Chopin’s, while 
the concert-giver played an arrangement of Barnett’s. 
Nocturne, as well as pieces by Moszkowski and ‘his 
brother, Mr, G. Percy Haddock, who further con- 
tributed to the programme several ‘‘ Proverb Songs,” 
tastefully sung by Madame Brény. 


a 


Gaufion fo tRe Grade. 





HE following letter has been sent to us by M. 
Jerome Thibouville Lamy, being one of 
several of a like nature which they have 
received. Similar letters have been sent to 

other houses; needless to say that if cash is requested 
before sending goods nothing is forthcoming. 
January 7th, '92. 
GenTLemen,—Send on to me x harmonium, 1 and } row; 
reedes ; rosewood, walnut; French maker ; lowest nett trade 
cash on, delivery. 1 send you cheque same day I received, -- 


Waiting yours, 
Hy. BLAKtey, 


~— 
catbeaneacneihaiataet neti : 
2 more wanted if this suites. Cheah paveiteMesieeMilom, 
Miller, Co., bankers, London. Get of to-day... I have. to take 





in countrey with me Monday. 
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MUSICAL AND EISTEDDFOD. 


By **IDRIS MAENGWYN.” 
—- 0: —— 


Ruyt RoyaL NATIONAL EISTEDDFOD, 


HE Executive Committee of the above have. 


just received official announcement that it 
is the sanguine hope and the intention of 
T.R.H. the Prince and Princess of Wales to 
be present at this year’s National Eisteddfod. (The 
above announcement was sent, of course, prior to the 
deplorable death of their beloved son, the Duke of 
Clarence ; so we are at a loss to know if they will still 
visit the principality.) I learn that Lord Mayor 
Evans also will attend our great national gathering. 
A very successful concert was held lately at Rhyl, 
when Mr. William. Evans, a very promising young 
tenor, who is a pupil of Mr. Sims Reeves, was one 
of the artists. His singing was much appreciated. 
He has a powerful and melodious tenor voice, and a 
remarkably distinct enunciation, which was particu- 
larly noticeable in his Welsh songs. After -so suc- 
cessful a déSu¢ to a Rhyl audience, we shall no doubt 
have the pleasure of hearing Mr. Evans often. 


New YEar’s Day EISTEDDFODAU. 


The Choir Eisteddfod of Merioneth, which has 
been held now close on twenty years, was held on 
the above day in the Public Rooms at Dolgelley, 
which, large as they are, were altogether too small 
for the great audiences that assemble year after year 
at this great meeting. 

This Eisteddfod is very fortunate in its secretary, 
Mr. O. O. Roberts, who is an enthusiastic musician— 
the conductor of the Idris Choral Society, who year 
after year has, with great pains, produced before the. 
appreciative audiences one. of the chef-d'auvres of 
musical compositions, interpreted ‘by artists of excel- 
lence and accompanied by an efficient orchestral 
band. He has been very ably supported by. his 
co-secretary, Mr. Edward Williams (Llew Meirion). 

Mr. Joseph Bennett, of London, who has been the 
musical adjudicator for the past three or four years, 
and who has given great satisfaction by his.straight- 
forward and outspoken adjudications, which showed 
evident knowledge of. music and an acute critical 
mind, was, we are sorry to learn, compelled by the 
exigencies of journalistic work in London to absent 
himself from this year’s Eisteddfod. He, however, 
made good his loss by sending Professor Thomas, of 
the Guildhall School of Music, and examiner at the 
principal musical institutions of the metropolis, who 
adjudicated to the-entire satisfaction of every one. 

For the best rendering of ‘‘Then round about the 
starry throne” and: ‘* He watching over Israel,” 
which was- the chief competition, the Newtown 
Choir, under the.conductorship of Mr. W. Jenkins, 
won the prize of £40. In the male choral competi- 
tion the Machynlleth Choir won the prize of £8 for 
the best rendering of Jenkins’s ‘‘ Meib y don” (‘*Sons 
of the Wave”), conductor Mr. H. Humphreys, a 
brother of the celebrated Welsh tenor, Mr. Maldwyn 
Humphreys. The best brass band was that of 
Ffestiniog. Test piece—Mozart’s Overture to the 
“Magic Flute.” Prize, £15. 

In the evening a grand concert was held, - when 
Mendelssohn's “‘ Elijah” was performed. The follow- 
ing artists took part: ~~ Soprani, | Miss Susannah 
Pierce, R.C.M., and Miss Louie* Lord ; contralti, 
Miss Hannah Jones; R.A.M., and Miss Madge 
Roberts, R.C.M.; tenor, Mr. Edwin Houghton, 
R.A.M. ; bass, Mr. Ffrangcon Davies, M.A. ; solo 
flute, Mr. W. L. Barrett, London; chorus, The 
Idris Choral Society, conducted by Mr. Roberts; 
accompanists, Mr. M. W. Griffiths, Mus. Bac., and 
Mr. J. H. Jones, Plasucha, and an orchestral band led 
by Mr. V. Vasco Akeroyd, Liverpool.’ All executed 
their respective parts very creditably, especially the 


| | bass, Mr. Ffrangcon Davies, who had by far the | 
| largest part of the solos to be responsible for. He 
_ worked out the dramatic passages with the greatest 
| skill, was more than once encored, and generally 


created on the audience the best impression, especially | 


“‘Is not His word like a fire,” which was excel- 
fently rendered, and brought him showers of applause. 
Miss Stisannah Pierce also did her part with great 


very largely by her training at the College of Music. 
Miss Hannah Jones, too, gave entire satisfaction. 
The tenor part received careful treatment from Mr. 
Houghton. The fine choruses, some of which are 
familiar to Welsh people as congregational tunes and 
Eisteddfod pieces, were excellently sung by the 
Society, which reflected much credit on themselves 
and their conductor. 

In the afternoon meeting a flute solo was splendidly 
given by Mr. W. L. Barrett, London, who is a 
Welshman hailing from Dinas Mawddwy ; the solo 
consisted of Neapolitan airs. Mr. Barrett has been 
honoured lately by playing before Her Majesty the 
Queen at Windsor, 

An Eisteddfod was also held at Llandudno on New 
Year’s Day. The musical adjudicators were Mr. 
J. T. Rees, Mus. Bac., Aberystwyth, and Mr. W. T. 
Samuel, G. & L., Swansea. In the chief ‘choral 
competition the St. Tudno Choral Society was judged 
best for the rendering of Isalaw’s part-song, ‘‘ Enaid 
cu, mae dyfroedd oerion,” and G. Gwent’s glee, 
‘* We'll sing together.” Conductor, Mr. J. Roberts. 
Prize, £20 and a metronome value 50s. 

In the male choral competition, the Tudno Male 
Voice Society won the prize of £5 and a silver baton 
for the best rendering of Sullivan's ‘‘ The long day 
closes,” and Parry’s ‘The festive song.” The 
artists who assisted in the evening meeting were 
Miss Ceinwen Jones, South Wales; Miss Maggie 
Jones (Llinos Tudno), and Mrs. D. Jones, Carnarvon. 

The Aberdare Choral Union, conducted by Mr. 
Rees Evans, gave an excellent rendering of Rossini’s 
‘©Stabat Mater” and Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Hymn of 
Praise,” to a crowded house at the large Temperance 
Hall, Aberdare. This, which was the roth annual 
oratorio concert given by this Society, was one of the 
best ever held, the choir singing he various choruses 
with great precision and refinement, while the artists 
were almost perfect in their rendering of the various 
solos. The artistes were as follows :—Madame 
Jeannie Rosse, R.A.M.; Miss Maggie Davies, 
A.R.C.M.; Mr. Maldwyn Humphreys, R.A.M. ; 
and Mr. David Hughes, R.A.M. An excellent 
orchestra was led by Mr. Theo. Carrington. 
Madame Rosse sang exceedingly well. Miss Maggie 
Davies, who is certainly fast becoming one of the best 
lady vocalists in Wales, so delighted the audience by 
her rendering of the solo, ‘‘ When thou comest in” 
(** Stabat Mater ”), that in spite of the rigid rule laid 
down that no piece should be repeated, she was com- 
pelled to reappear. 

Mr. David Hughes and Mr. Maldwyn Humphreys 
well retained: the high reputation they have gained, 
and sang to the delight of every one. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


The Oratorio, ‘‘The Life of St, Paul,” by Dr. 
Parry, is being in active rehearsal by the Rhyl 
National Eisteddfod Official Choir, under the baton 
of Mr. Watkins of St. Asaph. I learn that Mr. 
Haydn Parry’s new opera will be performed during 
the Eisteddfod week at the new pavalion by a special 
London Company from the Royal English Opera 
Company. They will also perform at Mr. Fletcher's 
Opera-House, Theatre Royal, Cardiff, and at Swan- 
sea the following week. 

A new opera is being brought out by Dr. Parry 
called ‘* Bronwen,” and will be played for the first 
time by Mr. T. W. Turner’s English Opera Company 
at Birmingham the last Wednesday of this month. 

I understand that Dr. Rogers of Bangor has come 
toan understanding with the authorities, and that the 
Doctor will continue in his position. as organist and 
choirmaster at the Cathedral. 

I am sorry to learn of the death of the promising 
young musician, Mr. John Osborne Williams, Blaenau 
Ffestiniog. Mr. Williams had been a student at the 








Royal Academy, London, for a short while, and was 


credit, and showed that she has been able to profit | 





appointed organist to a church in Glasgow. He was 
a successful » and had won prizes at our 
local Bisteddfodau. His death occurred at the latter 
end of December, after a long and trying illness. 
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ERY little of importance can be reported as 
having taken place during the past month, 
though a great many interesting events are 
in prospect, and preparations for them are 

busily going forward. One of the chief annual fixtures, 
the Ladies’ Night of the Bristol Madrigal Society, 
which, according to time-honoured custom, was to 
have been held on the second Thursday in January, 
was postponed on account of the lamented death of 
H.R.H. the Duke of Clarence. A splendid pro- 
gramme had been most carefully studied, and we 
may hope soon to have the pleasure of listening to it, 
but, at the time of writing, nothing concerning the 
date has been fixed. 

Some of the ‘‘ breaking-up” concerts at the large 
public schools in our neighbourhood. showed that 
music is being more and more eagerly and thoroughly 
studied. In some cases simple works were credit- 
ably performed by the school orchestra, and. portions 
of oratorios or cantatas were successfully rendered 
by the choir. The concerts given by the boys of 
Clifton College, Bristol Grammar School, and Bristol 
Cathedral School may be mentioned as furnishing 
encouraging examples of the musical work done 
during the past year, 

With many signs around us of increasing interest 
in, and love for orchestral music, it is difficult to 
account for the scant support accorded to the Monday 
Popular Concerts. The result of the short series of 
four concerts given during the autumn has been a 
serious financial loss, and the Society has therefore 
been forced to the conclusion that the concerts must 
lapse indefinitely, Possibly our citizens may, after 
a time, awake to a sense of loss, and revive the 
gatherings, placing them upon a firm financial basis; 
but until this be done, it is vain to look for a con- 
tinuance of the concerts, 

The Bristol Festival Society offer great attractions 
at their two grand concerts to be given during the 
present month, and the scheme embraces Cherubini’s 
Mass in D minor, selections from Wagner's ‘‘ Tann- 
hauser,” ** Lohengrin,” and “‘ Parsifal.” Sir Charles 
Hallé’s band, and eminent soloists are engaged, and 
the conductor will be Sir Charles Hallé. 

Regarding ‘ Parsifal,” it is decided that a series 
of five lectures shall be given on the subject of this 
stupendous work, by Dr. Carl Armbruster, who will 
be assisted in the musical illustrations by Miss 
Pauline Cramer during the present month and 
March. The lectures will be similar to those given 
in London in the spring of last year, and the oppor- 
tunity of attending them should be eagerly welcomed 
by all who are interested in Wagnerian music, and 
especially by those who, like the members of the 
Festival Choir, are actually studying the work. 

The Bristol Choral Society have reassembled, and 
are engaged upon Gounod’s ‘‘ Messe Solenelle,” Dr. 
Parry’s “L’Allegro,” and Dr. Stanford’s ‘The 
Revenge.” 

The Instrumentalists have in hand Schubert's 
Unfinished Symphony, Cherubini’s ‘* Anacreon,” and 
other overtures, as well as slighter works, 

The programme of the annual Ladies’ Night of the 
Orpheus Glee Society is most attractive. The con- 
cert will be given on the 18th inst., instead of on 
the last Thursday before Lent, as is the usual custom. 
Other concerts of interest are in view, as Mr. 
Liebich’s third Chamber Concert on the 1st inst.; 
which should draw a large audience. 

In another past of the A/agasine will be found Mr. 
George Riseley’s address, delivered at the annual 
conference of the N.S.P.M. in Newcastle. 





Ir is stated that Frau Cosima Wagner has secured 
a young Norwegian artist named Ellen Gulbranson 
to replace Frau Materna as Kundry in ‘‘ Parsifal” 
during next year’s performances. 
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HE season is now at its height, and a brief 
retrospect of what has been accomplished 
since its commencement will perhaps be of 
interest to our readers. Never before has 

there been such a multiplicity of concerts, at which 
music of every type has been presented, sufficient to 
suit the most divergent tastes. To say nothing of the 
numerous miscellaneous concerts that are given, we 
have no fewer than five series of concerts held weekly, 
attracting audiences of from three to ten thousand. 
The first to demand our notice, naturally, are those 
given by Sir Charles Hallé on successive Thursdays 
in the Free Trade Hall. Fresh from his laurels 
gained in Australia, where his record might be 
summed up, ‘‘ Veni, vidi, vici,” he commenced his 
thirty-fourth season, on 29th October, and conducted 
with all his accustomed vigour and precision, as 
though he had discovered the secret of perennial 
youth in his travels. Without attempting any de- 
tailed criticism of his various concerts, suffice if that 
his orchestra showed no falling off on previous years, 
but were prepared, if possible, to exceed their past 
triumphs. Miss Macintyre was the vocalist, and Sir 
Charles the pianist. At his second concert Berlioz’ 
‘* Faust ” was given, the principals being Mr. and Mrs, 
Henschel and Messrs. E. Lloyd and Hilton. This 
being the fourteenth performance of this work, the 
rendering of it was as near perfection as possible, and 
was listened to by a crowded audience with the utmost 
delight. How the Manchester choir and orchestra 
can give this work was shown on the 8th and 9th 
January, when they appeared before a London 
audience at the St. James’s Hall. At the following 
concert Mons. Oudin appeared, the instrumentalist 
being Herr Willy Hess, the leader of the orchestra, 
who abundantly proved his claims to be regarded as 
one of the foremost violinists of the day. The fourth 
concert was signalised by the appearance of the re- 
nowned ‘cellist, Herr Popper, who played several of 
his own compositions, one of them, a “‘ Spinnlied,” 
being most delightful. Madame Hope Glenn was the 
vocalist. The fifth concert was a most memorable 
one, the programme consisting of the Third Act of 
‘*Tannhiiuser,” and the Third Act of ‘* Lohengrin.” 
Although necessarily devoid of the interest which is 
imparted by stage accessories, nevertheless the per- 
formance was a magnificent one, exciting such ad- 
miration that a repetition of the concert was given on 
New Year's Eve to an equally large and enthusiastic 
audience. The vocalists were Madame Fillunger, 
Miss Fenna, Messrs. E. Lloyd and A. Black. The 
manner in which the tenor music was rendered will 
long be remembered by those who had the good 
fortune to be present, as one of the finest treats in a 
lifetime. On 3rd December Mozart's centenary was 
celebrated by a performance of his ‘‘ Requiem” and 
other of his works, the singers being Madame Fil- 
lunger, Miss Hilda Wilson, Messrs. Piercey and 
Mills. At the seventh concert Madame Rose Alba 
made her déut before a Manchester audience, her 
selections being ‘‘ Nella Calma” and ‘ Ophelia’s 
Mad Scene,” from Ambrose Thomas’ ‘‘ Hamlet.” 
Lady Hallé gave Beethoven’s Grand Concerto in D, 
and Introduction and Rondo capriccioso in A minor, 
by Saint-Saéns, in that perfect style which has 
gained for her such world-wide renown. The annual 
performances of the ‘‘ Messiah ” were given on the 17th 
and 18th December. To the great disappointment 
of all, Mr. Edward Lloyd was unable to sing, as 
advertised, his substitute being Mr. Barton M‘Guckin ; 
Misses Anna Williams and Hilda Wilson and Mr. 
Santley completing the quartet. With such attrac- 


tions, it is needless to say the building was packed | 


to excess. As Mr. M‘Guckin sang on the 19th at 
Mr. de Jong’s ‘‘ Messiah,” he took the tenor music on 
three successive nights in the same building, a fact 
probably without precedent in the kingdom, and 
certainly in Manchester. Worthy of notice also is 
the fact that on five nights the same week, in the 
Free Trade Hall, was the ‘‘ Messiah” given to over- 
flowing audiences, Who dare allege that Handel's 
popularity is on the wane in the face of such 
testimony. At the next concert a most unusual 
incident occurred, which is well calculated to show 
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| to what a pitch of excellence: the orchestra, has 


attained, ‘The vocalists were Miss Thudichum and 


| Mons, Oudin, and they had arranged to give an 
| excerpt from ‘‘ Ivanhoe.” The band parts only arrived 


three minutes before the orchestra were: called upon 
to play it, and Sir Charles Hallé thought it necessary 
to bespeak the kind indulgence of the audience, as 
no opportunity for rehearsal had been given. The 
singers and orchestra acquitted themselves under such 
a severe ‘test with splendid success, a result. which 
we are confident few orchestras could achieve. with 
equal credit. The programme alsq, included the 
Prelude and Siciliano, and the Intermezzo Sinfonico 
from Pietro, Mascagni’s. “ Cavalleria Rusticana,” the 
melodious strains of which awakened. a keen desire 
to hear the work in its entirety, which is to be given 
by the Carl Rosa Company on‘its next visit to this city. 
At the tenth concert, ‘‘ Tannhauser” and ‘“ Lohen- 
grin” were repeated, the only change in the principals 
being the substitution of Mdlle. Trebelli for Miss Fenna. 
At the eleventh concert, on 7th January, Madame 
Valda sang Verdi’s ‘Ernani involami” and songs 
by Meyerbeer and Rubinstein, Madame Sophie 
Menter being the instrumentalist, her choice being 
Rubinstein’s Concerto No. 3 and Liszt’s Taran- 
tella, The- orchestral items. included Goldmark’s 


Rustic Wedding ‘Symphony - in E flat, and the. 


Prelude to CEdipus Rex. of Sophocles, by. Villiers 

Stanford, who ought to feel highly flattered . by.the 

choice of one of his compositions, as it is a some- 

what rare event for, any work for. orchestra. by native 

composers to appear on Halle’s, programmes. 
eee, 

Mr. T. A. BARRETT ’s Saturday Concerts in the great 
St. James’s Hall, now in their third. series, are now 
firmly established in public ‘favour, and . doubtless 
will long continue so, as through his enterprise 


thousands have-had the: pleasure of listening to 


artists of the highest rank, which hitherto the 
prohibitive charges of admission to high-class concerts 
have confined within a limited range. . A reserved 
seat can be booked for one shilling at .any‘of. his 
ordinary concerts, or for the series of twenty-five 
concerts for a subscription. ,of thirty... shillings. 
Already there have appeared at, these concerts; such 
singers as Nikita (twice), Misses Macintyre, (twice), 
Amy Sherwin, Mesdames C. Samuell, Dews, ‘Geor- 
gina Burns, Belle Cole, Messrs.. Ludwig, Plunkett 
Greene, Phillips‘Tomes, the Meistersingers,. Dur- 
ward Lely, Payne Clarke, and Signor Foli. . Amongst 
the instrumentalists are Jean Gerardy, Schonnberger, 
Ysaye, Fred. Dawson, Gorski, Paderewski (twice), 
the Viennese Orchestra, and the Blue Hungarians, 
With such an array of talent as this, no wonder that 
Mr. Barrett is meeting with great success. Under 
his auspices a recital was given on 14th October. by 
Paderewski, the programme consisting of Sonata 
Appassionata (Beethoven), Pastorale, Capriccio, and 
Sonata (Scarlatti), Impromptu (Schubert), Erl-kénig 
(Schubert-Liszt), Carneval (Schumann), Nocturne, 
Valse, Etude, and Polonaise (Chopin), Nocturne 
(Paderewski), Valse-Caprice (Rubinstein), and Liszt’s 


Khapsodie No. 2. 
* * * 


Mk. DE JONG’s 21st season is divided into ten 
orchestral and ten ballad concerts.. Amongst others, 
the following have appeared—Mesdames My. Davies, 
A. Gomez, Antoinette Sterling, Valleria, Dews, Hilda 
Wilson, Messrs. Maybrick, Folli, Iver M‘Kay, and 
Frangcon Davies. He has also given ‘‘Elijah,” 
Mozart’s ‘‘ Requiem,” and the ‘‘ Messiah.” . Sulli- 
van’s ‘‘ Ivanhoe ”’ is now in active rehearsal. 

* * * 

Mr. LANE, the latest addition to the ranks of our 
concert caterers, has taken advantage of the Wednes- 
day half-holiday movement to commence a series of 
weekly concerts in the Free Trade Hall on Wednes- 
days, with so far considerable success, at: the low 
subscription of 15s. for twenty concerts. Messrs. 
Santley, M‘Guckin, Houghton, Feli, Black, , and 
Manners, with Mesdames Hope Glenn, Patey, 
Moody, Sherwin, and Gomez, have already sung at 
his concerts. The Philharmonic Society, of .which 
Mr. Lane is the conductor, have also appeared with 
great success, their singing in ‘‘ Elijah” andthe 
‘* Messiah” being especially praiseworthy. Mr..Lane 
is deserving of every success in his enterprise in 
providing such cheap and excellent concerts. 
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LE are now having a surfeit of good music, 

and could arrangements be made to give 

it in smaller doses, ‘and at longer intervals, 

it would be more enjoyed and appreciated; 

but we must be thankful all the same to have it as 
it is. 

Mr. Manns and his increased orchestra of ninety 
performers are now all working con amore, and we 
are having renderings of what is termed ‘classical ” 
music, second to none in the kingdom; the only 
objection, as stated above, being that instead of two 
concerts a week of stiff programmes, one would be 
sufficient, and. thereby make a four. months’ series 
instead of two months, as at present. On‘the 15th 
ult., Beethoven’s No. 1 Symphony. was the: pidce de 


résistance, Annie Marriot being ‘the-vocalist.. The .. 
following Tuesday, Hugo Heerman,,; violinist, ..was . 


the attraction, and played Max Bruch’s new concerto, 
on which we defer any opinion meantime, wishing to 
hear it again. The programme also contained-Beet- 
hoven’s No. 2 Symphony and; MacCunn’s “‘ Ship o’ the 


Fiend,” - To give as much variety as possible at the - 


next, Tuesday concert, Miss Fanny: Davies. was..the 
pianiste (in place of Miss Adelina de Lara, who had 


sustained some injury to’ her hand), .and .. played : 


Beethoven’s No. 4 Concerto in a manner beyond 
reproach... Schubert’s Symphony in C and selections 
from Wagner made up a very enjoyable concert. 
The next event of importance was the annual per- 
formance of the ‘‘ Messiah,” in St. Andrew’s Hall, 
at twelve noon on New Year’s Day. Avstrong quartet 
party had been engaged in Mesdames Samuell and 
Belle Cole, and Messrs. Durward Lely and Foli, 
the result ‘being that hundreds were turned away. 
The performance of both principals and chorus was 
fully up to.expectation, and reflected great credit on 
Mr. Jos. Bradley, who conducted. Mr. Thos. Berry 
‘was organist... The usual New. Year’s Evening: Con- 
cert was given, Madame Samtell-and Signor Foli 
being vocalists. The audience was large and:appreci- 


ative, the programme was of a holiday character, and : 
contained Haydn’s Ez Symphony. 
contributed a harp solo. 


The Tuesday concert following was notable for the 


first appearance in Scotland of Mr. Czesar Thompson, ° 


the famous violinist from the Liege Conservatoire. 
The advent of Ysaye from the same school had pre- 
pared the audience for a really artistic performance, 
but the result was beyond expectation, the only:regret 
was that he played a concerto of Wieniawski’s instead 
of Beethoven’s as announced. For technique and 
certainty of intonation he was almost infallible, and 
so great was the enthusiasm created that he was 
recalled four times. His next appearance here will 
be looked forward to with much interest. Inthe 
second part of the programme Mr. Manns gavé 
a splendid rendering of Schumann’s’: Rhenish 
Symphony and the Tannhauser Overture. 

Whilst the foregoing’ may seem of more ‘than 
ordinary interest; the following Tuesday, t2th January, 
had still greater attractions in a Beethoven Night, on 
which Overtures. Leonora Nos. 1 and 3 were’ per- 
formed, also the Choral Symphony: No. 9,° with 
Fraulein Fillunger, ‘Miss Sarah Berry, and. Messrs. 
Houghton and Grice ‘as principals ; and we have 
much pleasure in testifying to a good performance of 
the great symphony,’ ‘The exacting part given to the 
chorus was rendered ina manner which shows’ that 
the Glasgow singers are now getting into a position 
to be compared with Leeds» and London ‘choirs, 
In the: first’ part, Miss ‘Fillunger: gave a” dramatic 
rendering of ‘Ah Perfido,” and Miss Berry’s rich 
contralto voice in ‘‘In questa tomba obscura ti drew 
forth rounds of applause. . 

The Choral Union gave their uanall sdiiuanieen of 
the ‘‘ Messiah ” for the benefit of East ‘Enders in the 
City Hall on Thursday, the 14th. .. This being the day 
oniwhich the Duke of Clarence died, the proceedings 
were. opened with the Dead March ‘from *‘ Saul.” 
The soloists were Misses’ Maggie Davies and Sarah 
Berry, Messrs. Houghton and Plunkett Greene,' who 
all, acquitted themselves admirably. There was a 
large and highly appreciative audience. 

In connection with the Orchestral Scheme, the 


Mr. F.C. Barker : 
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usual Saturday Popular Concerts are being given in 
St. Andrew’s Hall, and are being well attended, At 
the first concert on the roth, Fred. Dawson was the 
pianist, and played a concerto of Schuimann’s. He 
created a very favourable and strong opinion as regards 
his abilities, and there is not the least doubt but he is 
a coming virtuoso. The singer was Mr. Braxton 
Smith, whose pure method and cultivated voice 
delighted his hearers. 

It would take too much space to enumerate every 
Saturday concert, suffice to say each programme 
contains a symphony, and we have had Berlioz’s 
Fantastique, Goldmark’s Rustic Wedding, Raff's 
Leonore, Schubert’s Unfinished, and Beethoven’s 
No. 5. The vocalists who haye appeared as 
yet are Mesdames Emily Squire, Belle Cole, and 
Miss Charlotte Walker, also Signor Foli and Dur- 
ward Lely. Whilst the above scheme is in operation 
other concerts are to a great extent suspended, the 
only exception being the Abstainers’ Union Concerts 
in the City Hall, which are maintaining their high 
reputation. Miss Larkcom and Mr. Andrew Black 
appeared at one recently given, also the Glasgow 
Select Choir. 

There is some talk that the Scottish Orchestral 
Company will take definite shape this winter, nous 
Verrons. 





Mudie in Paris. 
[FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 
—— 02. 


HE National Academy of Music has produced 
in the last days of 1891, and of the manage- 
ment of Messrs. Ritt and Gailhard, a new 
opera, ‘‘ Thamara,” by Louis Gallet, music 

by L. A. Bourgault-Ducoudray. It is difficult to believe 
that the experienced managers who just retired with 
considerable net profits of an operatic business, which 
is generally considered as a very risky one, would 
have undertaken the production of, ‘‘ Thamara,” if 
they had consulted only their own ideas and interests. 
But the organisation of the Parisian ‘Grand Opera ” 
is so strange that the Minister of Fine Arts has the 
right to prescribe to the managers every year an 
opera, which they are bound to produce on their 
stage. And even the Minister is not at all free in 
his choice, because every French composer who had 
got in his younger days the great Roman ‘prize, has 
a legal right to produce one of his operas on the 
stage of the National Academy of Music. It is. only 
by claiming this right that Mr. Bourgault-Ducoudray 
arrived in the last days of 1891 to hear finally his 
music in our great opera-house. 

This satisfaction, which was granted to far younger 
brethren in profession long before, arrived very late 
as a Christmas gift to poor Mr. Bourgault-Ducoudray. 
Born at Nantes in 1840, he produced in 1858 an 
opera comique in one act, ‘‘L’Atelier de Prague,” 
and was sent to the Music Conservatory of Paris, 
which presented him in 1862 with the great Roman 
prize, and sent him to the wonderful Villa Medici on 
the Monte Pincio, where the young. French artists 
are studying at the expense of the French nation. 
In 1866 he returned to Paris, formed a society of 
dilettanti for the production of the works of Handel, 
which were hardly known in Paris at that time, and 
published several compositions with an honourable 
success. He lectured, too, about the history’ of 
music, was entrusted with a scientific mission in 
Greece, and appointed a professor of the Conservatory 
of Music in Paris. A grand opera in four acts, 
‘‘ Bretagne,” which he had composed, neVer appeared, 
and is quite unknown. ~ Finally, he made up his mind 
to claim his rights for ‘‘Thamara,” and this opera 
was produced by order. hp 

The’ plot of ‘the four ‘‘ tableaux,” which form 
hardly two regular acts, is genérally known by that 
rather popular book which is called the Holy Bible. 
Thamara’s nameis, in fact, Judith ; Nour-Eddin must 
be called Holophernes; and Baku, the oil city on the 
banks of the Caspian Sea, is rather the town of 
Bethulia in the Holy Land ;- as for the old story, it is 
needless to tell it again. There is only one differ- 
ence. Thamara is supposed to have been, not a 


the history of Judith is sufficiently old, too. We 





widow left with children like.the fair, Jewess, but a | 
blameless young girl, and Nour-Eddin, the conquer- 
ing heathen general, seems to have been an interesting | 
young gentleman, because Thamara kills herself after | 
having stabbed the glorious besieger of her. native | 
place, who had won the heart of the patriotic young | 
lady. We are sorry to say that this modification of 
find. the same dramatic motive in Flaubert’s well: | 
known novel, Sa/ammbo, which has been transformed 

in. a highly interesting opera by Ernest Reyer. 

‘*Salammbo” will be the first opera which the new 
manager of the National Academy of Music, Mr. 

Bertrand, intends to produce in March, and the 

immediate succession of two operas which contain a 

similar plot is strange enough. 

The music of ‘‘Thamara” is a ‘result of learning 
far more than of genius, and one can see at once that 
the composer has studied the whole musical literature 
of the operatic stage from Gluck till Richard Wagner 
with considerable profit. Some of the well-written 
and effective choruses which fill the first. ‘‘ tableau” 
show distinctly the influence. of Gluck, and the. 
classical. style. in the -French way, such as was, 
developed by Méhul in the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century prevails altogether in ‘‘ Thamara.” 
But the orchestra of this opera contains all the 
modern, refinement which, Berlioz and Richard 
Wagner have found out, and. even the. oriental 
colour has been successfully used by the composer of 
‘‘Thamara.” In this respect the second “tableau” 
in the tent of the.conqueror is the most interesting. 
A symphonical introduction with a following ballet 
are of a charming oriental character, which. iszcon- 
served, too, in’ the great aria of the tenor. Un- 
fortunately this most important solo of, ‘‘ Thamara ”. 
remembers one of the delightful Persian. songs of 
Rubinstein, the well-known German strophes, ‘‘ Gelb 
rollt mir zu Fiissen....” The following duo 
between the tenor and the soprano presents the 
culminating point of the work, and shows that the 
composer is able to describe lyric sentiments. But 
his dramatic power is far less developed, and there- 
fore the two last ‘‘ tableaux,” which would better 
have formed only one, remain uninteresting and 
deprived of effect. The success of the new work, 
which was honourable enough after. the first two 
‘*tableaux,” went rapidly down after the second half 
of ‘* Thamara,” and we don’t believe that the opera 
will be produced more than the obligatory three 
times, 

The production of ‘‘Thamara” was marked by 
the quite unusual excellency of the chorus, especially 
of tle female members, who sung wonderfully a charm- 
ing chorus a/? wnisono, and by an accident which 
prevented the tenor, Vergnet, from singing his part 
just before the last dress rehearsal. The well-known 
tenor, Engel, offered himself to study the important 
part in five days, and he succeeded pretty well. A 
young mezzo-soprano, Mademoiselle Domenech, who 
belonged to the opera-house, was a very satisfactory 
interpreter of the difficult r/e of Thamara, She will 
certainly become a favourite with our public. In 
this way the official production of operatic music in 
France was not a failure this time, and if Mr. 
Bourgault-Ducoudray were only younger by twenty 
years or so, one could predict him a successful future 
on the stage. We hope that he will not be obliged 
to wait. a quarter of a century again before the door 
of the ‘National Academy of Music will be reopened 
for him. 

At the Opéra Comique the excellent.manager, Mr. 
Carvalho, is preparing a lot.of new and interesting 
works for the actual season, In the next week he 
intends to produce Mascagni’s ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana” 
in a French translation by Paul Milliet. ‘This opera 
met, as everybody. knows, with a. quite. surprising 
success. in. Italy.and Germany; we:shall soon know 
how. the Parisian. public, which, has. its own ideas 
about operatic music, will be satisfied with * Caval- 
leria Rusticana,” and if that title will become in Paris 
a household word as it really. is in Vienna.and Berlin. 

: Dr. BERGGRUEN, 





“THE opening of the’ ‘Ausstellung fiir Musik’ und 
Theaterwesen at Vienna has been fixed for 7th May 
1892. It will be closed on 9th October. 
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N a private letter to a friend last summer the 
composer of ‘‘ Faust” announced that the end 
of his creative career was come ; susceptibility 
to heart-disease would prevent him. hereafter 

undertaking any work of magnitude. M. Gounod is 
now an old man and much broken in health, He 
spent. last summer in Versailles, but, I believe, re- 
turned to Paris in time to witness a performance of 
‘* Lohengrin ” at the Grand Opera, and gave expres- 
sion to his admiration for the genius of Richard 
Wagner. Of late years his life has flowed along as 
peacefully as.a meadow brook, and its conclusion 
bids fair to have the tender grace of a. dying day of 
our Indian summer. It is a well-rounded life which 
in its decline is modulating into the key of its early 
years. :In his old age M. Gounod ‘Yecurs to the 
ideals of his youth,.and sets an example for the 
things that are lovely and of good repute in morals 
and art, ? : 

The critical historian of the future will look for the 
explanation of the ‘‘Faust” score in the German 
models which the composer chose early in his career. 
They were Mozart, Von Weber, and Wagner. For 
Mendelssohn, too, he had much love, and indeed 
the two men.were not unlike in their gentleness. of 
character and its lyrical expression. Sympathy for 
Mendelssohn’s ideals turned his thoughts toward the 
oratorio nearly half a century ago, and found expres- 
sion, mild but unmistakable, in his ‘‘ Redemption,” 
with its revival of the use of the chorale. The gospel 
of dramatic expression Gounod read in the scores of 
“ Don Giovanni,” ‘‘ Der Freischiitz,” and ‘* Lohen- 
grin.” Like Verdi, he knew the score of ‘‘ Don 
Giovanni” by heart already as a Conservatory pupil ; 
but, unlike Verdi, he never became satiated with. it. 
Young Verdi respected but did not love Mozart’s 
masterpiece. Young Gounod’s admfration for it was 
a passion which remained perennial, and only a short 
time ago bore its loveliest fruit in a glowing eulogy 
and analysis of the work, printed for the benefit of 
the young composers of France. ‘‘The score of 
‘Don Juan,’” writes the composer of “ Faust,” ‘‘ has 
influenced my, whole life like a revelation; for me 
it always was and has remained the embodiment of 
dramatic impeccability.” That such an admirer of 
Mozart should appreciate Von Weber at his true 
value and have an open heart for the newer evangel 
of Wagner is not at all surprising ; that he did not 
follow Wagner to the logical outcome of his theories 
was due to the essentially lyrical trend of his genius. 
Gounod is an eclectic musician, and therefore, in the 
nature of the case, he could not be a revolutionary 
force in French art; but his ‘‘ Faust” worked a 
greater change in the manner of operatic composition 
in France than all the reformatory harangues of 
Berlioz. : 

In his youth Gounod’s nature had a strong religious 
leaning.. Even after he had won .the Prix de Rome, 
and was living as a fenstonnaire of the Institute in 
the Villa Medici, his love for music had to struggle 
for supremacy with an ardent desire to enter the 
priesthood. The painter Ingres in Rome drew a 

ftrait of the dreamy youth in monk’s dress. His 
irst compositions were ecclesiastical. A letter from 
Fanny Hensel, written in 1843, says that the young 
Frenchman, who was much liked in the Mendelssohn 
household, was then engaged on an oratorio entitled 
‘*Judith.” What became of that work I do not 
know, but the old predilection for the oratorio form 
returned when M. Gounod came to complete the 
edifice of his works. ‘‘The Redemption” and 
“Mors et Vita’’ are its expression. The same 
tendency may be found in his choice of operatic 
subjects. “ Polyeucte” ‘tells a story of Christian 
martyrdom, and when Dr. Hanslick of Vienna 
visited M. Gounod twelve or fourteen years ago, he 
found him engrossed in the sketches for an opera to 
be called ‘‘ Abelard and Heloise,” which, the com- 
poser explained, was not to celebrate the passion of 
the famous lovers so much as it was to symbolise the 
struggle between enlightened conviction and petrified 

The work was put aside, but the fact of its 

ion remains to speak of the . blending . of 

fancifulness and earnestness, liberality and devoutness, 

in Gounod’s religious nature.—H. E. Kreuure. in 
The Century. 
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| and ‘*Sevenths” were the palaces of their wealthy 
| relations, the ‘ F ourths ” and “‘ Fifths,” who were, as 
| we saw, “* perfect,” and although the ‘‘ Fourths” 

had but six rooms, these were so beautiful, “that 


| they seemed much more important than houses of 


| 


No, IX.—THE TOWN OF INTERVALLIA (1) | 


(INTERVALS). 


HERE is in the realm of Music, which is 
the real fairyland, a curious town, where 
our old friends the 
homes. ‘The houses are of all sizes, from 

gorgeous mansions to tiny cottages. 
important of these abodes are handsome castles, 
surrounded by lovely grounds; the furniture is the 
best that can be procured, not showy, but rich and 
solid. The rooms are supplied with electric light, so 
skilfully adjusted that by simply touching an ivory 
knob a globe of the purest light appears just where- 
ever it is required, and is as quickly extinguished 
when not needed. The extensive conservatories, 
vineries, orchard-houses, pineries, and so on, are all 
illuminated in the same delightful manner, for there 
are acres of “glass” to these princely houses, and the 
ferneries are just like a bit of the loveliest part of 
Wales or Cornwall. 
creeping plants, with miniature ravines and torrents, 
are lighted up in a similar manner, only that here 
the lights themselves are invisible, and only a glow 
of sunny radiance is seen beneath the water. The 
gardens are kept in wonderful order, and all kinds 
of rare flowers and fruit are to be found at the 
proper season. Large stables adjoin the houses, and 
the horses are the admiration of all the country 
round, and the carriages are so easy, that driving is 
the greatest luxury imaginable. The servants are 
all that can be desired,—in short, everything inside 
and outside these houses, betokens an unlimited 
command of money, combined with exquisite taste, 
the result being ferfect (2). There are in all thirty- 
six of these residences, which are occupied as 
follows :— 

Twelve of the largest by a noble family of the 
highest rank, surnamed “ Octave ” (3), their position 
being much better than that of the dwellers in the 
remaining twenty-four castles ; for, in the first place, 
their establishments were much larger, and in the 
second, they had everything that they possibly cou/d 
have, and no one else had this. 

The next in rank were named “ Fifths” (4), and 
between them and the last twelve there was not a 
great deal of difference, for the ‘‘ Fourths” (5) had 
quite as grand houses, only rather smaller. These 
high-born people were much respected by the poorer 
inhabitants of the town of Intervallia, for they were 
extremely well bred, with the exception of the 
‘* Fifths,” who were rather inclined to exert more 
dominant influence (6) than their inferiors cared for ; 
but this tendency was repressed in a great measure 
by the Octaves, whose Aarmonious behaviour was 
greatly admired. 

In the streets of the town were houses of varying 
size, the smallest being mere huts, of only one (7) 
room ; but it is a singular fact that in point of actual 
sige, this one room was equal to the finest apart- 
ment in the castles of the Octaves themselves, for 
although they, the Octaves, had twelve rooms, it 
was in their decoration and furniture, not their size, 
that they excelled their poorer relations. The 
occupants of the one-roomed cottages were quite 
poor, and were named ‘‘ Minor Seconds,” and they 
had brothers a little better off, named ‘ Major 
Seconds” (8), who had two rooms. There were 
four sorts of people who were ‘‘ Major” and 
** Minor,” viz. ‘‘ Seconds,” ‘‘ Thirds,” ‘‘ Sixths,” 
and ‘‘ Sevenths”; but their accommodation as to 
houseroom, and the necessary income to keep up a 
proper appearance, varied greatly. The smallest of 
all the ‘“‘ Minor Seconds” having, as we have seen, 
but one room, the “ Major Seconds” two rooms, 
their first cousins, the ‘‘ Minor Thirds,” had three 


rooms, and ‘heir brothers, the ‘* Major Thirds,” had 
four rooms, or Semitones (9), as they were generally 
called. Between these ‘‘ Seconds” and ‘‘ Thirds,” 
and their uncles the Major (10) and Minor ‘‘ Sixths” 


All moss, ferns, palms, and | 


| 


Notes have their | 
| villas of the ‘‘Sixths” and ‘‘ Sevenths” (uncles to 


The most | 


| these ‘* Sixths” 





larger dimensions, just as a small jewel is more 
pleasing than a piece of coloured glass twice its 


size. 
The “ Fifths’? had seven rooms, and never lost 
an opportunity of ketting every one know this, for 
which they generally met with a $ rebuke from the 
Octaves, who were naturally vexed at such arrogant 
behaviour. 
On a grassy hillside were dotted about the roomy 


the ‘*Seconds” and ‘‘ Thirds”), who were also 
Major and Minor. ‘Minor Sixths” had eight 
rooms, and their military brothers, the Majors, had 
nine; ‘‘ Minor Sevenths,” ten; and ‘‘ Major 
Sevenths,” eleven, being only one less than the 
‘*Octaves” had (see list of intervals) ; but although 
and ‘*Sevenths” had so many 
rooms, they were thought of far less account than 
the ‘‘ Perfect Fourths” and ‘‘ Perfect Fifths,” for 
their houses were plainly furnished, and they had no 
carriages or horses, and people generally classed 
them with the ‘‘ Seconds” and “ Thirds, in spite of 
their pretentious abodes. 

They had pretty lively times in this ancient town 
of Diatonic Intervallia (11), for the strangest things 
occurred there. For instance, in certain states of the 
weather, everything became topsy-turvy (12), which 
led to serious complications. The ‘‘ Octaves” alone 
were uninfluenced by these disturbances, but the 
‘* Fifths ” were much annoyed, for when this ‘‘ Inver- 


| sion,” as it was termed, ‘happened, they had to change 





places with the genial ‘‘ Fourths,” to whom they had 
to resign their more spacious houses, while they 
themselves had to be content with the homes of the 
‘*Fourths.” The confusion in the lower grade of 


| society was sometimes quite distressing; and the 


roads were often blocked in snowy weather, and as 
the poor things had to go on their heads, and had no 
conveyances, not even an omnibus, they got terrible 
colds in consequence; and then a beautiful fairy 
called ** Melody” took them to her home, and made 
them well again. It was a terrible come down when 
a portly ‘‘ Major Seventh” had to squeeze his ample 
frame into the one room, which was all he had 
in the house of his nephew the ‘‘ Minor Second ;” 
and standing on one’s head in one room, and no exer- 
cise allowed beyond, #s a trying position for a gentle- 
man, as I think any one will admit. ‘‘ Major Thirds” 
became “ Minor Sixths,” and this did not give satis- 
faction, for, although the change meant more rooms, 
it meant a loss of dignity, for no * Major” cares to 
become a ‘* Minor.” 

Every one was glad when the wind (which resembled 
the east wind of our climate) changed and restored 
things to their normal condition. Other things be- 
sides Inversions visited Intervallia; some of the 
Intervals were often in the way of a little good 
fortune, and had an extra room allotted to them. 
These lucky ones were the ‘*Seconds,” ‘‘ Sixths,” 
and the ferfect ‘‘Fourths” and ‘“Fifths.” This 
was called ‘‘ augmenting” (13) them; and the poor 
‘‘Thirds” and ‘‘Sevenths” were depressed because 
they sever had such pleasant windfalls ; but, on the 
contrary, were liable to be deprived of a room at 
times, and with the room they, of course, lost part of 
their income. The ‘‘Fourths” and “ Fifths” were 
liable to be ‘‘ diminished,” as it is called, as well as 
‘augmented ”; the Octaves were exempt from all 
change whatsoever. The most trying part of the 
‘« Inversion ” was that the whole'of the time the wind 


| set in that direction every one had to go about on 


their heads. 

It was the process of ‘‘Inversion” which was 
so humiliating ; directly it was accomplished they 
settled down quite comfortably, and became recon- 
ciled to the change. Arrogant ‘‘Fifths” became 
quiet ‘‘Fourths,” and vice versd, for the place 
was so beautiful that no one remained unhappy 
there for long; and if reverses of fortune came, 
the people invariably found that they had enough 
money .to fulfil the requirements of their ruler, a 
hoary-haired monarch (14), named— . . . You just 
guess. 





PRIZE COMPETITION.* 


A Prize of §s. is offered for the best answers from a 
competitor under twenty-one years of age. 

Prizes of 3s. 6d. and 2s. are offered for the best 
answers from competitors under sixteen years of age. 

QUESTIONS TO BE ANSWERED ON ‘“ THE TOWN 
OF INTERVALLIA” (INTERVALS). 
I. 
What is an ‘‘interval”? Give two examples. 


Il. Perfect Intervals. 
What intervals are called ‘‘ perfect” ? 
How many perfect intervals are there ? 
III. Octaves. 
What is an octave, and how is it made up? Give 


two examples, 5 
IV. Perfect Fifths. 


What is a perfect fifth, and -how is it made up? 

Give two examples. 
V. Perfect Fourths. ’ 

Iiow many semitones are contained in a perfect 
fourth? Give examples in the keys of A major, E 
minor, and Gp major. 

VI. Dominant Influence. 

Why should perfect fifths exert a ‘‘dominant in- 

fluence” ? 
VII. One-roomed Houses or Minor Seconds. 

Why have the minor seconds but one room in their 

houses, and what is that one room called? Give two 


examples. : 
VIII. Major Seconds. 


How many rooms have the major seconds in their 

houses? Give examples from C, C%, and Cy. 
IX. Semitone. 

What is a semitone? How many kinds of semi- 

tone are there? Give two examples of each. 
X. Major and Minor Sixths and Sevenths. 

How many rooms have the minor sixths? 

How many rooms have the major sixths ? 

How many rooms have the minor sevenths ? 

How many rooms have the major sevenths? 

Give two examples of each. 

XI. Diatonic Intervals. 

What are diatonic intervals? 

Give a complete list of the diatonic intervals, and 
say how many semitones each contains. 


XII. Jntervals *‘ Topsy-turvy.” 
What is meant by the intervals becoming topsy- 


turvy ? 
What happens to major intervals when they become 


| inverted? Give two examples. 


What happens to minor intervals when they become 
inverted? Give two examples. 


XIII. 


What happens to augmented intervals when they 


become inverted ?. Give two examples. 
What happens to diminished or imperfect. intervals 
when they become inverted? Give twoexamples. © . 
What happens to perfect intervals when they 
become inverted? Give two examples. 


XIV. 
What was the ruler’s name ? 


CONDITIONS, 

1. The foregoing questions to be answered as 
clearly as possible, each to be numbered in proper 
order, 

2. The competition papers must be sent on. or 
before Monday, February 22, to Competition Editor, 
Magasine of Music Office, 29 Ludgate Hill, Lon- 
don, E.C, 

3. The answers must be written legibly on one 
side of the paper only, and be accompanied by a 


certificate, as follows, from the teacher or parent of 


candidate. 

4. Answers must not be copied from a book, but 
must be written from memory only, and Posage 
must be fully paid. 

* The Magasine of Music Pictorial Phasigtide Tutor, 


price 5s., and Davenport's Elements of Music, are the text- 
books that should be used by competitors. - 
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CERTIFICATE. 


“T certify that this paper-is the sole work of and 
was done in my presence from memory; and , without 
the aid of any notes or book of any sort, by [com- 
petitor’s fall name ‘here to be'inserted}, and’ that ‘his 
or her age is correctly stated.” 

Names of successful candidates will appear in our 
April Number. 
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SYDNEY. . 


HE most important musical event during the 
month of November has been the organisa- 
tion of a series of concerts for the performance 
of Classical Chamber Music, under the 

direction of Mr. C. Huenerbein. Since the demise 
of the Orpheus Society some fifteen months ago, no 
chamber music of importance, except of course the 
pe:formances of Sir Charles and Lady Halle, had 
been heard in Sydney. The Society just mentioned 
had done excellent work in fostering a taste for the 
classics, its concerts being of a very high order of 
merit, and the present revival of classical performances 
has been very heartily appreciated by.a large number 
of amateurs. <A thoroughly efficient string quartet 
has been secured by the engagement of Mons. Horace 
Poussard (first violin), Mr. Schmellitscheck (second 
violin), Mr. Herbert Rice (viola), and Mr. E. Straus 
(cello), and Miss Apolline Niay as pianist has proved 
quite equal to the interpretation of the music which 
has appeared upon the programmes. At the first 
concert, Beethoven’s String Quartet in C minor, 
No. 4, Grieg’s Sonata for Pianoforte and Violin in 
G, Op. 13, and Schumann’s Quartet in E flat, Op. 
47, were the instrumental numbers. I send you the 
programme of the second concert :-— 





String Quartet in G major (Dedic & J. Haydn), . Mozart. 
Allegro vivace assai. § Menuetto—Allegretto. 
Andante—Cantabile. | Molto allegro. 

Mons. H. Poussard, Mr. Schmellitscheck, Mr, H. Rice, 
and Mr. Straus. 

(a) ‘‘ Plainte d@’ Hamlet,” t A, Thomas. 
(6) “Vielle Chanson,” ° Bizet. 
Mons. Deslouis (accompanied by Mr. Charles Huenerbein). 
Sonata, Pianoforte and Violin, Op. 24, Beethoven. 
Allegro. Adagio molto expressivo. 
Scherzo—Allegro molto. |§ Rondo—-Allegro ma ‘non troppo. 
Miss Apolline Niay and Mons. H. Poussard. 

Song, . Grand Air du ‘‘ Maitre de Chapelle,” i Paér. 
Mons. Deslouis (first performance in Sydney). 

Quintet, Piano and Strings, Op. 34, .  . Johannes Brahms. 
Allegro non troppo. | Andante un poco Adagio. 

Scherzo—Allegro. Finale—Poco sostenuto. 
Allegro non troppo. 
Miss Apolline Niay, Messrs. H. Poussard, F. Schmellitscheck, 
H. Rice, and E. Straus (first performance in Sydney). 


Songs, 


A new Society, the Orpheus Glee Club, quite 
distinct from the Orpheus Society previously. men- 
tioned in this letter, has been recently formed, with 
the intention of offering its services to charitable and 
other institutions. My. J. Ashcroft Edwards is the 
conductor of this vocal Society, which introduced 
itself to the Sydney public at a concert on the 19th 
of November, when a number of part-songs were 
rendered. The Society was assisted by Mons, 
Kowalski (pianist) and Miss Edward Deane, and 
other vocalists. 

A successful ‘‘Smoke” concert was given at the 
beginning of the month by the Metropolitan Lieder- 
tafel, under the conductorship of Signor Hayon. 


MELBOURNE, 

Madame Simonsen’s Italian Opera Company con- 
cluded their season at the Alexgndra Theatre on the 
13th November, and on the following evening the 
entire company appeared at a concert given in the 
Town Hall, which attracted a large audience. The 
opera season has been altogether barren of noveltiés, 
but we hope for better things on the return of the 
company from Adelaidé and Sydney, 

Three pianoforte recitals, given. by: Mr. -Exnest 
Hutcheson, received but scanty patronage. The 
young player was admirable in pieces by “Bach, 
Mendelssohn, and Brahms. His playing of Beet. 
hoven, Chopin, and Schumann is apt to be some- 


_- ‘At the only Melbourne’ Popular ‘Concert given 
during the month, the Quartet was Schubert’s in A 
minor, excellently played -by Messts. Max Klein, H. 
Ti Schrader, J. B. Zerbini, and G. E. Howard. 
Mr, H. T. Schrader made a not altogether successful 
first appearance as a pianist in Bach’s Italian 
Concerto, and \Messrs. Klein and Schrader played 
Brahms’ Sonata for Piano and Violin in A, Op. 100. 
Miss Alice Coy was the vocalist. - 

The Promenade Concerts given on Saturday 
evenings at the Exhibition Building have been very 
successful, the audience at each concert averaging 
about 6000, The programmes are made up of 
familiar songs and ballads, and the vocalists are the 
best available. The director, Mr. W. J. Turner, 
contributes organ solos of a high class, and instru- 
mental music has also been given by Signor De 
Beaupius, Mr. Ernest Hutcheson, and Mr. Henry 
Curtis. 

On St. Andrew’s eve a Scottish concert was given 
at the Town Hall by the Caledonian Society’s Choir, 
under the conductorship of Mr. Thomas J. Hammond. 
The singing by the choir of favourite Scottish part- 
songs was highly appreciated by‘a very large audience. 
The solo vocalists were Miss Sara Lewis, Miss Edith 
Moore, Miss Marion Porritt, and Messrs. Clarence 
Fraser, James Wood, and John F. Adams. Mr. 
Max Klein’s playing of Sainton’s Scottish Fantasie 
was an interesting item of the programme. 

Mr. J. B. Zerbini, on Saturday, 28th November, 
succumbed after a few days’ illness to an attack of 
influenza. The deceased gentleman, whose name 
will be familiar to the frequenters of the Monday 
Popular Concerts, came to this colony about six 
years ago. Here he founded the String Quartet, 
which for some time bore his name, and by his 
personal influence did much for the cultivation of 
chamber music in this city. Mr. Zerbini’s death will 
be deeply regretted by a large circle of friends among 
the musicians and amateurs of Melbourne. 


BRISBANE. 


Early’in the month a Benefit Concert was tendered 
to Mr. Seymour Dicker, the conductor of the Brisbane 
Musical Union. The first part included Hamish 
MacCunn’s “Lord Ullin’s Daughter,” and Haydn’s 
“Farewell” Symphony. A yery creditable per- 
formance of the Overture to ‘‘ William Tell,” which 
was re-demanded, opened the second part. Of the 
part-songs, Barnby’s ‘‘Sweet and Low” was the 
most effectively rendered. 

The Toowong Philharmonic Society (Mr. S. G. 
Benson, conductor), for their third concert produced 
Barnett’s ‘‘ Ancient Mariner,” the performance of 
which, considering the short time the Society has 
been formed, was very encouraging. The soloists 
were Mrs, Supsford, Mrs. Sisley, Mr. W. A. Strong, 
and Mr. C. R. Jones. 

Mr. W. H. Jude (of Liverpool) gave an Organ 
Recital in the Albert Street Wesleyan Church, ‘his 
programme was as follows :—‘‘ Fixed in His Everlast- 
ing Seat” (Handel) ; Barcarolle, Concerto No. 4, 
(Bennett); Funeral March (Guilmant); Air, with 
vars., (Haydn); Trumpet March (Jude); Romanza 
in E (Beethoven); Offertoire in E flat (March), 
(Wely); Pastorale and Storm (Th. Dubois) (?), Mr. 











Ohe French Hofiohers ». 
Goffard $2 Goffard. 
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SUIT has been pending by Messrs. Collard 

& Collard against the French Polishers’ 

Trade Union, which has been complaining 

that Messrs. Collard use too many boys, 

to the exclusion of fully paid and skilled workmen. 

On September 24 last, Messrs, Collard received the 
following letter :— 


Tue AMALGAMATED FRENCH PoutisHErs’ TrRapeE Unions 
PERMANENT COMMITTEE. 


September 23, 1891. 
Sir,—T am instructed by the above to request you to reduce 
the number of boys in your polishing department to an average 
of not more than one boy to every two men, also to ask you to 
abolish the contract system, your firm bemg the only respectable 
one in which that pernicious system prevails. Failing to accede 
to our request, we shall call all: your men out of your shops on 

Monday, September 28. ~ L am, Sir, yours respectfully, 
’ W. Marsnatt, Secretary. 


On receipt of this letter, ‘the plaintiffs at once 
called together the French polishers in their employ, 
some eighty in number, informed them of the letter, 
and told them that if any of them were not con- 
tented the firm would at once pay them off. Some 
eighteen of the men elected to leave, and were at 
once paid off, and left the same day, but the re- 
mainder, of whom a great many had been employed 
by the firm for some. years, expressed themselves as 
entirely contented, and elected to remain with the 
firm. On the next day a number of men, wholly 
unconnected with the employ of the firm, collected 
and remained outside the works, and systematically 
molested the plaintiffs’ workmen, and had continued 
to do so up to the present time, making it necessary 
for Messrs. Collard to provide police protection for 
their workmen. 

The French polishers further issued placards and 
circulars accusing Messrs. Collard of sweating and 
inferior polishing of their instruments. They also 
sent out a circular to a large number of dealers in 
musical instruments to the same effect, thus en- 
deavouring to damage their trade. In consequence, 
on January 17, the firm brought an action against 
the French Polishers’ Trade Union for libel. 

Mr. Justice Chitty preferred that he should look 
into the authorities before delivering judgment, in 
order to ascertain’ whether a. distinction existed be- 
tween trade libels and other libels. He would deliver 
judgment in a day or two. 

Messrs. Collard & Collard said that the system 
adopted by their firm was as follows :—The whole of 
the work was done on the plaintifis’ premises. In order 
to secure more efficient work, the plaintiffs did not 
employ a foreman or overseer in the ordinary sense, 
or engage the workmen themselves, but the plaintiffs 
instead arranged with a competent person to carry on 
the work and to engage the general body of workmen ; 
but, although the workmen were thus nominally the 





Jude's ‘‘ tricky” style pleased a considerable portion 
of the audience; the mtisicians, however, took ex- 
ception to the decidedly perceptible strain of ‘‘Jude”’ 
permeating all the works set down for performance. 
A week later Mrs. ‘W. G: Willmore gave a recital, 
on the same instrument, to an appreciative audience. 
The programme included: Concerto No, 2 in B 
flat (Handel); Grand Fugue in D major (Bach) ; 
Allegro Cantabile and Toccata, Sym. Na. 5 
(Widor); Pastorale, Sym. No. 2, (Widor), and 
several lighter works. 


—— eee 
THE postponement of the London Symphony 
Concert to the 26th of January caused some. altera- 
tions in the programme:—Mr. Cxsar Thomson 
being unable to appear, M. Gorski, the Polish 
violinist, played Max Bruch’s Concerto in his place ; 
while, in the second part, Mr. Henschel’s Suite, written 
for Shakespeare's ‘‘Hamlet,” was’ performed in 
public for the first time. - Mr: Mackenzie's Prelude 


servants of their contractor, the plaintiffs regarded and 
treated them as directly in their employ, and made it a 
stipulation that not less than union wages should be 
paid to them, and the plaintiffs made it their duty to 
ascertain that such wages were duly paid. The wages 
paid by the plaintiffs to their French polishers were 8d. 
an hour, which was the highest rate paid in the trade. 
Some few of their men received 9d and 84d. Most 


of the plaintiffs’ men had been from twenty-five to 
ten years in the plaintiffs’ service, and the plaintiffs 
took great interest in their welfare, and did all they 
could to make them efficient and respectable. It 
was wholly out of the power of the contractor to 
curtail for his own advantage the wages of the work- 
men, 
perly done, pay wages, keep books, and generally 
superintend the whole of the polishing department, , 
and he had never made for himself more than from 
£150 to £200 in any year. 


_ His duty, was to see that the work was pro- 


Up to the time’ of our going to press Justice 








what cold-blooded and pedantic. 





will be played at the last concert, on 25th February. 


Chitty’s decision in this case is still pending. 
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2 MONG several talented organ recitals at the 


Town Hall should be mentioned that on 
the 2nd January, when Mr. Ernest Doug- 
lass, age 18 years, made a very successful 

deiut. His szlections included Offertoire by Wély, 

Ancante by Batiste, Grecian Wedding March, Gounod’s 

‘* Nazareth,” etc. The vocal portions were rendered | 

by Miss Adelaide Mason and Mr. John Howard, 


accompanied by Mr. Chas. Behr, while Mr. E. B. 
Behr skilfully played the violin. 


*** * 


Srorry’s PopuLAR CONCERTS at the Portland | 
Hall embraced the following artists:—Mme. Belle 
Cole, The Meister Glee Singers, Adelaide Mullen, | 
Henry Beaumont, Maggie Davies, Durward Lely, 
Edward Branscombe, and Miss Steele. In con- 
sequence of the death of the Duke of Clarence no 
concert took place on the 16th ult. 





* * * 


” 


THE comic opera, ‘Maid Marian,” this year | 
superseded the usual pantomime at the Theatre | 
Royal. The tuneful melodies were interpreted by | 
Albert Christian, Maud Holland, Fanny Wentworth, | 
and Messrs. Mat. Robson, Thirlby, and Philip | 
Sefton, 

* * * 

Mr. GEORGE “MILLER, with the band of the 
K.M.L.I., by the Queen’s commands, took up its 
quarters at Osborne from January Ist to the 8th, Mr. 
Miller being entrusted by H.R.H.,Princess Beatrice 
with the musical arrangements for the ‘ableanx 
vivants. 

* * * 

THE Flood-Porter Party paid a return visit to | 
Fuller’s Hall, Landport, from January 14th to 17th. 
The four Misses Flood-Porter played on the violin, 
flute, violoncello, and piano. The vocalisation of 
Miss Amy Eustace completed a successful programme. 


* * * 


JEAN GERARDY, with the following artists, were 
announced for the 25th ult. at the Victoria Hall, 
Southsea :—Miss Gherlsen, Miss Marie Bremer, Mr. 
Philip-Tomes, Mr. Plunkett Greene, and Mr. Wad- 
dington Cooke, accompanist. 


wHafents. 
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HIS list is specially compiled for the 

Magazine of Music by Messrs. Rayner 

& Co., patent agents, 37 Chancery | 

Lane, London, W.C., from whom | 

information relating to patents may be had 
gratuitously. 


21,402, Violinist’s finger, a note indicator. Charles 
Ketteridge, 48 Chesham Buildings, 
Grosvenor Square, London. Dec, 8th, 
* 1891. 

21,417. Improvements in bridges for stringed in- 
struments. William M‘Donnell, Kyle- 
glas, Limerick, Dec. 8th, 1891. 

21,620. Improvements in, or relating -to music 
cabinets. Robert Waycott, Victoria 
Street, Paignton, Devonshire. Dec. 10th, 
1891. 

21,636. Improved apparatus for blowing organs. 
David Meates Hughes, 106 Victoria 





Chambers, Chancery Lane, London, 
Dec. 10th, 1891. 
21,701. Improvements in musical boxes, Alfred 





Julius Boult, 323 High Holborn, London. 
Dec, 11th, 1891, 

21,812. Instantaneous page turner, for improvement 
in the method of, and apparatus for, 
turning pages of music book, etc. John 
Hall, 70 Reedworth Street, Kennington 
Road, London. Dec. 14th, 1891. 





Improvements in musical boxes. Alfred 
Julias Boult, 323 High Holborn, London. 
Dec. 14th, 1891. 

22,119, A new musical instrument. Ira Gilmore, 

106 Victoria Chambers, Chancery Lane, 
London. Dec. 17th, 1891. 

22,291. Improvements in apparatus for turning over 
the leaves of music books. Edward 
Richard Steiner, 44 Chancery Lane, 
London. Dec. 21st, 1891. 

22,389. Improvements in pianoforte actions. Jas. 
Harper Phelps, 45 Southampton Build- 
ings, London. Dec. 22nd, 1891. 

22,429. Improvements in ~ musical instruments. 
Paris Eugene Singer, 6 Victoria Road, 
Kensington, London, Dec. 23rd, 1891. 

22,584. An improvement in pegs of violins and 
liked string instruments for facilitating 
tuning thereof. Alfred James Bowden, 
93 93 Hee Road, Finsbury Park, London. 

Dec. 28th, 1891. 

22,635. Improvement in, and relating to, musical 

boxes, Adolf Christian Detmering, 45 

Southampton Buildings, London. Dec. 

28th, 1891. 


SPECIFICATIONS PUBLISHED. 


21,865. 


5. ds 
189, Rawson, turning music ee 
etc., 1891, . : °o 9 
20,828. Parr, musical boxes, 1891, A A o 
17,766. Anderson, portale music cases, 
1891, , 4 ° - ° Oo 7 


The above Specifications Published may be 
had of Messrs. Rayner & Co., patent agents, 
37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., at the prices 
quoted. 





Mr. Epwarp Luoyp is meeting with immense 
success on his tour. The general opinion of the 
papers is that his party is the strongest that has 
toured the country of recent years. 


* * * 


THE Nikita party, which starts on February 16, 
consists of the celebrated ‘‘ Meister Glee Singers”; 
Miss MacConvis, contralto, who appeared last week 
in Liverpool at a performance of “Faust,” given 
by the Carl Rosa Company; Mons, Gillet, ’cellist ; 
and Signor Ducci, solo pianist. Mdlle. Nikita’s 
present tour in Holland is proving a success all 
round, At the conclusion of her English tour she 
goes to Paris to study under Mons. Gounod, prior to 
her departure for the German capital, where she is 
to make her operatic début in the ré/e of Gilda 
(** Rigoletto”). 

* * 


A TENNYSON Recital is to be given by Miss Edith 
and Miss Dora Tulloch, assisted by Mr, William 
Shakespeare, on the 17th February, at the Princes 
Hall. 


FOR SALE, 
INE-TONED old German VIOLON- 
CELLO, by Daniel Scholtz, 1799. 
Price—including Tourte model bow, case, 
and stand—£ 10. 
Address— 
“S.,” TIVETSHALL SCOLE, NORFOLK. 





Wy ovcke PIANOFORTE ALBUM, 4s. net. 
New, interesting. 93 pages and Portrait. 
Post free, 2s. 4d. Address, E. Woycke, 1 Oxford 
Terrace, Edinburgh. 





OOD OPENING for INVESTING CAPITA ond 
Dever rays br employment in old-established 

wanted. 7} per catit: 

‘salary. 


forte na asanteeds busi aww 


interest 
Address, Orne ic ee 
29 Ludgate Hill, E. 













MARRIOTT °& WILLIAMS, 
Music Publishers, 
295 OXFORD STREET, W., 
Revising, Engraving, "and Publishing 
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J. JONES & SONS, 
Private Detectives and Confidential Agents to the Pianoforte 
and Music Trades only, 

Care of Wm. Saver, Solicitor, 

13 CLIFFORD’S INN, LONDON, E.C. 

Runaway Customers found, lost Pianos traced and 
recovered in all parts of the "Kingdom. About 300 
Pianos traced ink recovered «the every year from 
Hirers, Pawnbrokers, Money nders, Auctioneers, 
and others, Private inquiries made in Civil or Criminal 
matters, Searches, Bills of Sale, Wills, Births, Marriages, 
Bankruptcies, etc. Accept appointments as Trustee 
in Bankruptcy cases, under supervision of Creditors. 
Twenty-eight years’ Detective experience, and recom- 
mended by nearly all the London Manufacturers and 
Dealers, Country and Colonial inquiries immediately 
attended to. All matters strictly private and con- 
fidential. Accounts collected. 








“MOSTLY WITHOUT RESERVE. 


QUARTERLY SALE OF MUSICAL PROPERTY. 


IMPORTANT TO THE TRADE PROFESSION, 
ND PUBLIC IN GENERA 


14 and 16 eal Street, Cavendish mi London, W. 


About 100 Piang aes by Broadwood, Collard, Kirkman, 
Brinsmead, , Hermann, etc.; Organs and Har- 
moniums b Estey, ‘Mason & Hamlin, Trayser, Cesarini, 
Kelly & Co.; Harps by Evrard; Pipe Organs; et 
Small Goods, Sheet Music, Music Stool ete., pl 
with a uantity of Sundries, ‘oods return 
Hire, Unredeemed Pledges from tan ohio and (som 
plus Stoc iron Dealers, sent in for oe realisation ; 
which will be sold by Public Auction 


Messrs. KELLY & CO., 


At their Mart, as above. 
Catalogues may be had post free, and ne viewed the day 
prior and morning of Sale. 


Messrs. STAGG & CO.’S 
SPECIAL BARGAINS FOR CASH. 


REO" 





IANOS by Collard, Kirkman, Brin jeumeyer, 
Pp Schreiber, etc.—A few M = rae = High- 
class Upright GRANDS and COTTAGES, by eminent 
makers, for Sale :— 
6o-guinea Neumey: 28 gs. 
55-guinea Collard v3 "Collard" 21 gs. 
60-guinea Brinsmead, trichord, check action 25 gs. 
65-guinea Rud. Ibach Sohn .. 25 gs. 
65-guinea Erard gs. 


‘ 2 

125-guinea Short Iron’ Grand, by ‘Ronisch (Dresden), . 

overstrung, full trichord, seven octaves, burr walnut 45 gs. 
Guaranteed perfect. Warranted for Ten Years. 

Messrs. sTAGG & & 00. , 56 Red Red Lion 8t., Holborn, W.O. 


AMERICAN ‘ORGANS. — Extraordinary Bargains— 
Great Clearance Sale—must be SOLD—no reasonable 
offer refused :— 
36-guinea Estey Organ ue ie an a ++ 1385. 
55-guinea Ore. I stops, gsets ., +. 155. 
4o-guinea B » 16 stops, 6 sets, 2 couplers +. 16 gs. 
5o-guinea Smith an, 16 stops, 6 sets of reeds, coupler 18 gs. 
59-guinea Story & fac Organ, 7 sets of reeds, 


couplers, etc. 5 +. 20S. 
34-guinea Karn an, 11 stops, 4 sets, 2 couplers +. I2gs 
45-guinea Sterling Organ 14 gs. 
pyre oe Fo Organ, 21 ‘stops, rt sets of reeds, 2 
- 21 ° 
£100 OF Orchestral Or, an, 6 octaves, 11 sets a a 
60-guinea Mason & Hamlin us 25 gs. 
50-guinea Bauer P ie ++ 1 gs 
too-guinea Two Manual n, with Insets .. +. 50 gs. 
200-guinea Two Manual Pe al ‘Organ, by Karn 5 gs. 


195 rguinen Two Manual and Pedal Organ, by W. Bell 


Packing or Carriage free ‘free. Warranty with every PO 
Messrs. STAGG 00., 66 Red Lion St., Holborn, W.O. 


ARMONIUMS by Debain, Alexandre, Christophe, 
H Trayser, Oramer, Rudolphe, etc.—Gieat Bargains— 
Large and powerful Instruments at one-third original price, viz :— 





65-guinea percussion Alexandre, Drawing-room re 25 gs. 
55-guinea Alexandre, 15 stops,g sets .. 18 gs. 

45-guinea ophe & Etienne BY a's ++ 10g5. 
25-guinea Trayser oh ‘¥ .. | 8gs 


pom me 10 sto F sets 
‘ isotope gt 


Cte te No reasonable offer cohones. 
Messrs. STAGG & CO.. 66 Red Lion St., Holborn, W.0. 








Trade orders for the ee ee ee 
Messre. Kent & Co., 28 Paternoster Row. Subscriptions and 
Advertisements to Business Manager, ‘Magazine of Music" 


Office, St. Martin's House, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 
Advertisements 6s. and 6e. per inch (according to postition), 
column width. ; t 


All Editorial communloations to be addressed to the Editor, 
Pi aaal Rutford Road, Coventry Park, Streatham, London, 





Printed by Morrison & Gibb, Edinburgh. 
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